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WEEKLY NOTES. 


TS propriety of calling an extra session of Congress has been 
before the Cabinet ever since the inauguration, but no de- 
cision has been reached as yet by Mr. GarFIELD and his advisers. 
As the Funding Bill was deteated by the veto of a Republican 
President, supported by a Republican minority sufficient to pre- 
vent its passage over that veto, it is argued that the party cannot 
afford the odium of preventing any sort of refunding until next 
winter. To this sort of reasoning we cannot assent. No session 
of Congress should be convoked for the convenience of either 
party. It was the forcing an extra session two years ago for their 
own convenience that began the downward career of the Demo- 
cratic party. They resisted a proper settlement of the public 
affairs at the previous session, and thus forced Mr. Hayes to call 
them together as soon as they had control of both Houses. If the 
condition of the public business is such as to call for an extra ses- 
sion, and if the country will lose more than such a session would 
cost by waiting until December, let us have one. But as for party 
interests, they should be allowed to take care of themselves. And, 
indeed, they would be best promoted by never having the public 
interests sacrificed to them. The American people d#te shrewd 
enough to detect all such management, and spirited enough to 
resist it. 





WE think that the public interests do call for an extra session. 
First of all, there is the loss of millions in the interest we other- 
wise shall have to pay on unfunded bonds. And, besides, there are 
some less urgent, but still urgent, matters upon which Congressional 
action should be hadthis summer. One of these is the creation of 
a Commission for the Revision of the Tariff, as demanded by all 
the manufacturers of the country ; another is the readjustment of 
the sugar duties; another is the regulation of railroad traffic be- 
tween the States; and last, but by no means least, the apportion- 
ment of Congressmen among the States has to be seen to. Under 
the new and foolish restrictions enacted in several States, some of 
the Legislatures now in session will not meet again until the winter 
after next. They cannot redistrict their States this session, as mat- 
ters now stand. Those States will be at the expense of a special 
session for this very purpose. The House passed a very sensible 
bill, which was acceptable to the Republicans, fixing the number 
of the next House at 319; the Senate never voted on it, being 
taken up with a struggle over Mr. Hayes’s last appointments, on 
which the Republican minority prevented the Democratic majority 
from taking a vote. And here we may remark that those virtuous 
Republican papers, which spent columns of censure on Messrs. 
PARNELL and Bicear for their obstructive policy, do not seem to 
have noticed the exact similarity of the conduct of Mr. ConKLING 
and his associates in the present case. At least, they have nothing 
to say in condemnation of it, nor in advocacy of a rule of urgency 
for the national Senate. There are some things which it is not 
lawful for an Irishman to do, but quite lawful for English Whigs 
or American Republicans. 





Mr. GarFiELp gave a high degree of gratification on Tuesday 


to the Stalwart Republicans of New York, by his renomination of | 
General Wooprorp as District Attorney of the Southern District, , 

















and by nominations of other ConKLING men to places of less impor- 
tance. As we supported them in their opposition to Mr. Woop- 
FORD’s removal by Mr. Hayes, we shared in their gratification, but 
not in the exultation which they felt and openly expressed at these 
indications—as they supposed—that Mr. ConKLING was to enjoy 
the control of the national patronage in his own State. Zhe Times 
of New York was indiscreet enough to taunt Zhe Tribune over its 
famous editorials promising that the friend's of Mr. Biatne in that 
State would not be overlooked by the incoming Administration ; 
and many of the friends of the Machine were loud in their exulta- 
tion over the prospects that the good times of the Grant Admin- 
istration were about to return. We should have been disappointed 
greatly in Mr. GARFIELD if he had not disappointed all such expec- 
tations. As we have said from the first, we want neither Mr. 
GRANT’s exclusion of anti-CoNKLING men, nor Mr. Hayes’s exclu- 
sion of CONKLING men from office. And we want to see as few re- 
movals from office, under Mr. GARFIELD, as is consistent with the 
efficiency of the public service. 


It was, therefore, with a pleasure not shared by Mr. ConKLING’s 
friends, that we heard next day of Mr. Rosertson’s appointment 
to the collectorship of the port, of Mr. MeErritt’s transfer from 
that post to the English consulship-general, and of Mr. W. W. 
PHELPS’s nomination as chargé d'affaires at Vienna. Mr. MERRITT, 
we believe,—in spite of the hostile criticism Zhe Times has treated 
him to when not discoursing of civil service reform,—has been an 
excellent administrator of that Custom-House, and has acquired 
just the sort of experience which will make him eminently useful 
in London. Mr. Roserts is an Independent Republican, who 
helped to break down the Unit Rule at Chicago, and his nomina- 
tion gives the country the clearest of pledges that the Senatorial 
Ring are not going to manage this Administration. Under Mr. 
RoBeERrtson, the Custom-House will be managed, not for the benefit 
of the ConKLING Machine, but for the public business. Mr. PHELPS 
is a man of great wealth, of some public experience, and more 
than the ability needed for the discharge of the duties of his new 
post. 

As to the changes needed in the diplomatic service abroad, to 
make room for Mr. Merritt at London, we can speak with less 
approval. Mr. Bapeau is transferred to Copenhagen, where he 
supersedes Mr. CRAMER. General GRant’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
CRAMER, is transferred to Switzerland,where he supersedes the son 
of Mr. HAMILTON FisH. We should have preferred to see both 
Mr. Bapgeau and Mr. Cramer recalled, along with Mr. Mosgesy 
from Hong Kong, and the Copenhagen and Hong Kong posts filled 
by men who should owe their appointments to higher considera- 
tions, and who should be more creditable to this country. Ifa 
post must be found for a man with Mr. Cramer’s reccrd, let it be 
some cross road post-office, where his appointment will concern 
nobody but ourselves. 





THE retirement of Mr. CLARENCE Kinc from the office of Direc- 
tor of the United States Geological Survey, is a thing to be sin- 
cerely regretted by all who take pride in the national fame. A\l- 
though one of the younger scientific men of the country, he has 
acquired, by superior work in difficult enterprises, requiring the 
highest order of talent and executive ability, a high place among 
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the scientific men of the world. When such a man is willing to 
engage in the Government service, and undertake the accomplish- 
ment of great scientific works under the auspices of the national 
authority, the nation is honored as well as served. Since the Geo- 
logical Survey was rescued from the confusion and interference that 
characterized the works of the several independent and rival en- 
terprises by which it was prosecuted for several years, and estab- 
lished as a systematic scheme, with one director, Mr. Kinc has 
been that director, and the work has been done in a manner highly 
creditable both to him and to the Government. The results are 
not yet wholly apparent, for their publication is not yet completed. 
Of course, Mr. KinG will superintend the issue of the volumes which 
will record his connection with this business, and will doubtless 
augment the fame so brilliantly achieved by his survey of the For- 
tieth Parallel. His letter of resignation alleges as his motive that 
the administration of his office leaves him no time for personal ge- 
ological labors, and that he believes he can render more important 
service to science as an investigator than as head of an executive 
bureau, Perhaps so. That depends, however, in large degree 
upon whether he devotes himself to investigation for scientific 
ends, or to investigation with a view to making money. There 
is no question of the demand for the services of so accomplished 
a geologist by enterprising capitalists engaged in the develop- 
inent of the hidden resources of the country for industrial and 
speculative purposes, nor any question that such service is entirely 
consistent with honor. — It will be remembered in this connection 
that when AGassiz was offered a magnificent compensation if he 
would put his talents at the service of private enterprises, he re- 
plied that he had no time to spare to make money. We fear that 
Mr. Kinc wants something of the self-forgetting passion for finding 
out truth which compels its possessor to emancipate himself from 
every bond that,hinders his freedom to pursue independent inves- 
tigations. Of course, this fear does not arise on account of his re- 
signation of the office he has held, the administrative duties of which 
are very likely a hindrance to his achievements ; but it arises from 
what has come to our ears regarding Mr. K1nc’s intentions as to 
future work. Nobody suspects that he is capable of sacrificing 
scientific truth for sordid end’; but there is ever a difference be- 
tween the pursuit of truth for truth’s sake, and the subjection of 
a genius for discovery to the necessities and limitations of other 
men’s pursuit of fortune. 

Mr. J. W. PowELL, who is to be Mr. Kina’s successor in of- 
fice, is the present head of the Ethnological Bureau of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a department created for him. He first won 
public attention to himself as an explorer by his daring passage 
of the cafions of the Colorado. With respectable but (unless our 
information is erroneous,) not remarkable scientific attainments, he 
combines some talent. But we doubt if his acquaintance with the 
special branches of the survey is sufficiently close to enable him to 
exact the best kind of work from his subordinates. 

The proper appointment would have been that of Dr. F. V. Hay- 
DEN, whose name is forever associated with these surveys. Dr. 
HAYDEN is perhaps not as great a geologist as Mr. Kinc; but he 
surpasses him as an organizer. He has the gift of getting the best 
men in every department of study for his support, and of knowing 
how to get the best work out of them, as is seen by his magnificent 
“Survey of Colorado.” His appointment, like that of Mr. Kine, 
would have been a pledge of the excellence of the work to be done, 
which every naturalist of Europe would have appreciated. 





It looks as though there were a decided revival of what is 
known as temperance sentiment on this continent. From Canada 
to Tennessee there is hardly a large community in which this is not 
a living and burning question, and there are more pending bills on 
this subject than on any other. Every patriotic citizen who has 





faced this question seriously, and with a genuine appreciation of 
the mischief done to health and character by the popular use of 
intoxicating drinks, must feel a warm sympathy with the sentiment 
behind the crusade, even though he regard the legal methods of 
reform it proposes as wrong in principle as well as inexpedient. 

In Canada there is a Local Option Law, by which any county 
can make the sale and manufacture of such drinks illegal within its 
own boundaries. The number of counties which take advantage of 
this is increasing,and Zhe Globe has sent into Maine two Commis- 
sioners to report on the actual workings of legal prohibition in its 
native home. In Ohio and Massachusetts the situation is not ma- 
terially changed. In several Western States there is a disposition 
to adopt Prohibition, through the fear that the act of Kansas in 
making this a part of her Constitutional law will attract to that 
State the most desirable class of emigrants. In North Carolina 
the advocates of Prohibition are quite dissatisfied with the bill for 
that purpose which the State Senate has originated. It does not 
touch either wine or beer ; so that topers can still enjoy their brandy 
in the more or less diluted form of sherry; and it puts the matter 
to the popular vote in a shape which will not command the united 
support, even, of the friends of Prohibition. It looks as if the politi- 
cians had been managing matters so as to shut the mouths of the 
temperance people, without doing anything they wanted done. In 
Tennessee the law forbids the establishment of a liquor store with- 
in four miles of a school-house, except inside the bounds of an in- 
corporated town. For this reason, the town of Lebanon has se- 
cured the repeal of its charter by the Legislature, so that it comes 
under the rule. 





Every nowand then, demagogism gets a new lease of life, through 
the folly of those whom demagogues are most ready to assail. 
More than“once—as in their refusal in 1879 to take silver on de- 
posit, and their recent haste to withdraw their bonds—the national 
banks have done their best to make it hard for the advocates of 
sober ideas of finance to hold their ground against the greenbackers. 
But it is large employers of labor that especially distinguish them- 
selves in this line of action, There are on the statute books in 
several States laws to punish workingmen’s strikes as conspiracy. 
They were borrowed from English usage, but they have outlived 
the change in English policy on this head. In English law, it is no 
longer criminal to conspire to do what it is lawful for an individual 
to do. That a single workman may strike for higher wages with- 
out breaking any law, no one denies. But when a body of men 
agree to that which is lawful for an individual, the older generation 
of lawyers held the act to be criminal, if it was “in restraint of 
trade.” This doctrine of the restraint of trade passed from Eng- 
land to our country. In 1817 the journeymen tailors of Philadel- 
phia were prosecuted and punished for a strike. In 1869 a similar 
course was taken with some stone-masons of West Chester County, in 
New York. And last month the secretary of a coal-miner’s asso- 
ciation in Western Pennsylvania was convicted of conspiracy in 
inducing certain miners to strike. We know nothing of the de- 
tails of this lastcase; but it looks like a tyrannous prosecution, under 
the shelter of laws which were enacted for the benefit of a class, and 
which should not be allowed to continue on the statute-book. Let 
the Legislature at once enact for Pennsylvania the principle adopted 
by the English Parliament, that no act shall be unlawful 
conspiracy for an association which is not criminal in an indivdual. 
To make the laws equal and just to labor as well as to capital, is to 
cut the sinews of secret association and demagogism. 





Tue mill-owners of Fall River seem bent on surpassing any 
other class of American employers in this folly. Last year, it will 
be remembered, when trade was reviving, they refused to submit 
to arbitration the question raised as to the rate of wages, and got 
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rid of a great number of their employés at that time, rather than 
submit to any one’s jidgment but their own. At present, trade is 
slack and the markets are overstocked. They are not anxious about 
keeping their mills busy, and their list of workmen full. So they 
take this opportunity to see what can be done in the way of bring- 
ing their work people more completely under their control. They 
are giving their employes the choice either to leave the trade 
unions or leave their employ, and in this way they have forced a 
strike. We fear that the majority of the American people will 
not appreciate the justice of the ground taken by these work peo- 


- ple. There has been so much afid such vague talk about the in- 


iquity of trade unions and of strikes, that there is an almost 
instinctive prejudice against that kind of action. But both trade 
unions and strikesare recognized as necessities by the best and sound- 
est writers on economy,—by CairRNEs no less than THORNTON, by 
Mit as well as CAREY. So long as the workman stands alone, he 
cannot bargain for the sale of his labor on equal terms with the 
capitalist. It is only through voluntary association of great numbers 
of workmen, that the individual can secure a fair price for his work, 
A trade union is simply such an association for common action; 
and a strike is simply its way of refusing the terms offered, and 
holding out for better. Violence in forcing men into unions, as in 
keeping from work those who do not belong to it, is no essential 
part of its action, and has characterized only a small proportion of 
the unions. And where it has occurred, it has had the excuse of 
unjust laws which outlawed the unions or put them at a disadvan- 
tage in struggling for their rightful ends. “Now, these Fall River 
mill owners are simply taking advantage of a slack time in trade 
to organize a lock-out under the form of a strike, And their object 
is to force their work people to assume a position in which they 
will be liable to unlimited dictation in the future. Instead of 
popular sympathy, these employers deserve the united and public 
reprobation of all classes. ; 





Mr. SAMUEL J. RANDALL has received from his Philadelphia 
friends a very cordial expression of their admiration of his political 
career, and has taken the occasion to give to the public his views 
as to the proper character of wise legislation. At this moment the 
four measures which occur to us as associated with Mr. RANDALL’s 
name, through his strenuous efforts for their passage, are Mr. 
Woop’s Tariff Bill, the Morcan Joint Resolution on the Electoral 
Count, the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, and the last Fund- 
ing Bill. Mr. RANDALL may have used his great influence on be- 
half of other and more reputable measures, but these are the four 
in which his hand has been most visible. He may think them a 
creditable part of his record, and regard them as embodying just 
the calmness, the good sense, and the public spirit which the Amer- 
ican people expect of their legislators. But in this he differs from 
the great body of his fellow-citizens ; and those who congratulated 
him on his recent career as a legislator are expressing to him what 
is the opinion of but a small number of Philadelphians. The city 
of Philadelphia cannot congratulate herself on the sort of contri- 
bution she made to what was recently the Democratic majority in 
the House. Especially can she not do so in view of the manner 
by which Mr. RanpDALL obtained the place of Speaker, by surren- 
dering the interests of his own city and State in the promised con- 
stitution of the Committee of Ways and Means. When Mr. Ran- 
DALL went to Congress first, it was with the good will of all classes 
of his fellow-citizens. It was felt to be a good thing for the com- 
munity to have the Democratic element of Philadelphia represented 
by a sound Protectionist, and a man capable of rising above parti- 
san considerations. This was what Mr, RANDALL was thought to be, 
But both in the House and on the platform Mr. RANDALL has ar- 
rayed himself with the enemies of our national policy, and as 
Speaker, as well as on the floor of the House, he has shown him- 








self as embittered a partisan as well could be. When the Con- 
gressional districts of the State were last defined, it was for Mr. 
RANDALL’s behoof that the Delaware wards, which the Democrats 
control, were massed together in one district, instead of their votes 
being cancelled by their union with the more populous Republican 
wards to the west of them. We should like to see this arrange- 
ment continued on groundsof fairnessto Philadelphia’s minority. But 
we see no prospect of its continuance, since Mr. RANDALL has dis- 
appointed so bitterly the expectations which were formied as re- 
gards his career in Congress. 





WE heartily second the Ledger’s suggestion that the second 
centennial of Philadelphia should be commemorated by the estab- 
lishment of a great public library, free to the use of all classes of 
citizens. This, rather than the transfer of WILLIAM PENN’s bones to 
Philadelphia, should mark the opening of our third century of civic 
existence. It is quite true that the management of such a library 
presents problems difficult of solution, especially if the institution 
be created out of the public revenue and managed directly by civic 
officials. There are certain classes of books repugnant tc the moral 
and religious convictions of the great majority of our people, for 
which a minority are sure to make a public clamor, and to enlist 
in ita good many unthinking people. Tom Paine and RosBERtT 
INGERSOLL on the one hand, and ANNIE BESANT on the other, are 
names which stand for literary types over which there is sure to 
be controversy. As regards another difficult problem of library 
management, a public library ought to be in a better position than 
any other, and yet it is one which the Boston people have found 
the most perplexing. We mean the excessive patronage of ficti- 
tious literature. The critics of the management of the Boston 
Public Library declare that it has proved a most efficient instru- 
ment for the corruption of taste and the enfeeblement of character, 
by furnishing unlimited facilities for the circulation of a low type 
of fiction. But for this there can be no excuse. A private institu- 
tion must have on its shelves what its public most desire. A pub- 
lic library should be more rigorous in its selections, excluding all 
works of fiction which have not a decided literary merit, and whose 
moral tone is morbid or demoralizing. It should shut out such 
writers as Mrs. SourHwoRTH and Mrs. Woop absolutely, and re- 
fuse admission to the great majority of novels until they had passed 
the judgment of a competent body of critics. And it might, with 
great propriety, refuse to give two novels in succession to the same 
person, thus forcing its readers, if that be possible, to intercalate 
their fictitious reading with something more solid. 

In Philadelphia the first step to such a library should be the 
purchase of the Mercantile Library. This institution, in spite of 
many faults of management, has been a real benefactor to Philadel- 
phians. Its collections are the most popular in the city, its facili- 
ties for popular use the best, and its rate of subscription so low as 
to put it within the reach of the majority of the people. A Public 
Library would do little or no harm to the Philadelphia Library, 
which would retain its present constituency. But the Mercantile 
Library could hardly sustain its competition, while the collections 
of the latter would, after thorough weeding, furnish just the nucleus 
needed. 





SPAIN is exceedingly urgent for a treaty of commerce with 
America, and her parties discuss the matter in such sort as if they 
had nothing to do but intimate their wishes at Washington. We 
hope that this generation of Spanish statesmen and politicians will 
have learned a great deal of wisdom before they get a treaty of 
commerce with America. They will have time enough to do so, 
and should make good use cf their opportunities. A treaty of 
commerce begins in chicanery and ends in embarrassment. It is a 
game in which each nation seeks to outwit the other, and manages 
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to barter away its own liberty of action without securing any 
advantage worth the sacrifice. With half-civilized countries like 
China, such compacts may be desirable. But when a nation gives 
all the world free access to its ports, and specifies on what terms it 
will admit their products, then treaties of commerce should be ob- 
solete. They belong to the Dark Ages. And no such treaty with 


any European power will be ratified in America until it has run | 


the gauntlet of the united opposition of American producers. If 
we are to modify our fiscal laws, let it be by the methods we apply 
to any other law. Let the change be fully and publicly discussed 
in both branches of Congress, after originating with the House of 
Representatives, instead of coming from the State Department for 
secret action in the Senate alone. 


France has been laboring for such a treaty with much more 
skill than Spain is likely to show. She had a representative here 
for a time, whose plausibility was infinite. If any body could have 
persuaded us that our national happiness depended on our lower- 
ing the duties on French silk, wines and bric-a-brac, it was 
the Monsieur who, two years ago, was making the tour of our 
Boards of Trade. 


But, somehow, our stolidity was too much for him. He has gone 
home disconsolate, and we hear nothing more about his treaty. 
And one of the newspapers which gave him the most of aid and 
comfort, has the cruelty to say that our tariff on foreign wines is a 
very good one, as it discourages the importation of the doctored 
trash which Bordeaux now produces in indefinite quantities. It also 
admits that the French have postponed indefinitely the negotia- 
tion of such a treaty, by the agreement exacted of the Ministry by 
the Corps Legislatif, that no future treaty of this sort shall be al- 
lowed to affect the duties on agricultural produce. It is just a re- 
duction of these duties that forms the one inducement France 
could have held out to America. With these made permanent, we 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose by such a treaty. 
This result will be regretted in Europe. A good many Free 
Traders on that side of the Atlantic looked to see the success of the 
French negotiations begin the break-down of our Protective system. 
As it has turned out, France has settled the question in the nega- 
tive, without even waiting for our action. 





Mr. LowELv’s draft of a treaty for international copyright is 
open to some of the objections which lie against commercial 
treaties. But it differs from them widely enough to deserve 
consideration on its own merits. Were it modified (1) by 
making some proper provision for the copyright of serials, 
instead of the vague proposal it actually contains, and (2) by 
requiring that editions “ manufactured in America ”’ shall have their 
composition as well as their press work done in this country, it would 
be generally acceptable to all classes of our people. But 
these are not the amendments most likely to find favor among its 
English promoters. They are urging two alterations in the plan. The 
authors want to have the term for securingan American copyright ex- 
tended from three months to one year after the date of publication 
in England. This we think altogether unreasonable. The time 
each author has for effecting a bargain with an American publisher 
is quite sufficient. It is not merely the three months after the date 
of English publication, for to this we must add the three or six 
months before that date, when the book is in such a state of for- 
wardness as would allow of the opening of negotiations in America. 
The treaty really adds three months to the time the author re- 





quires to effect his English bargain, and the time needed between | 


that bargain and publication. Instead of extending the time to 
twelve months, it would be more reasonable to contract it to three 


weeks. The twelve months’ time, in which no American could re- | 


print the work, would be used to secure the American market to 
the English publisher. The book would be an exceptional one 


| 


i 


whose sale during those twelve months would not amount to more 
than its sales after they had expired. 





Tue British publishers and their hack-writers wish to have removed 
the clause which provides that an American copyright edition 
shall be manufactured (2. e. printed, not “‘set up,”) in America, and vice 
versa. In other words, they want to change a proposal for an in- 
ternational author’s copyright into one for an international publish- 
er’s copyright. It is the desire for the latter which has been be- 
hind most of the talk of the injustice done to authors. It is the 
separation of the claims of the two classes which gives the present 
measure the slim chance it has of obtaining the approval of our 
Government. There is, therefore, not the slightest chance of its 
ratification after such an alteration, The British publishers should 
not be too greedy. The draft-treaty is chiefly objectionable be- 
cause of the great concessions it makes to them. It gives them a 
virtual three months’ American copyright upon every English 
book they print. It gives them the manufacture of stereotype 
plates for American copyright editions, however clumsy and un- 
suitable for American use the shapes they have devised for English 
circulating libraries. To ask that they be enabled simply to ex- 
tend their copyrights to America by setting upin New York some 
agent of their own as a dummy publisher, and that the manufac- 
ture of English books for the American market be a monopoly be- 
tween the English printers and themselves, is to go a great deal 
beyond what is either modest or reasonable. 





It is now asked in England whether it is better to be an Irish land- 
lord without rents or an English landlord without tenants. In all parts 
of Great Britain the farms are thrown upon the hands of their owners 
as fast as their brief leases expire, and where there are no leases the 
process is still more summary. In some parts of Warwickshire, four- 
fifths of the lands lie unlet, while in others reductions of from thirty- 
five to fifty percent. in rent have been made. Inoneestate in Oxford- 
shire, there are fifteen hundred acres idle, while in other parts of the 
shire land is let at half rent ora merely nominal rent, just to secure a 
caretaker. In Bedfordshire, the reductions in rent range from 75 to 25 
percent.,accordingas the old rental approached or fell below the former 
market value of the land. In Essex, there are reductions on the same 
scale, many farms being let ata mere nominal rent. In Shropshire, 
great numbers of tenants have given notice of intention to aban- 
don their farms, and, to conciliate them, reductions have been made 
as high as fifty per cent. In Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Norfolk, there have been similar reductions ; large sections lie idle, 
and rents in some instances are down to what they were forty-five 
years ago. A review of the whole island would probably show a 
state of things similar to that in these purely agricultural shires. 
The pressure of American competition is crushing the heart out of 
the English land system. Good judges of the matter say that 
England has raised the last crop that will pay. This means « the 
last crop that will pay for the support of the three classes now liv- 
ing off the land, viz., the agricultural laborer, the capitalist farmer, 
and the owner of the estate.” Certainly, English land supporting 
three classes will not compete with prairie land supporting only 
one, and the sooner the English change the system in the direction 
pointed by the example of France and Belgium, and by the writ- 
tings of W. T. THORNTON and EmiLe LaveELeyE, the better for her. 
If England is to have an agricultural future, it will be on the line 
of peasant proprietorship. 


Even Zhe Times sees that it must come to this. It points to 
the whole course of European opinion and legislation as subver- 
sive of the system of landed monopoly and privilege which exists 
in England, and has the boldness to doubt if the landed class have 
been the benefit to the country they often are described as being. 
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UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
QO ending March 23d :— 


The National Board of Health is advised that a death from the 
plague occurred in Seville, Spain, on the 28th ult. 

In the Maine House of Representatives, the bill giving women 
the right to vote on school matters was on the 17th indefinitely 
postponed. ; 

Bills providing for a Constitutional Commission, and to prevent 
the exclusion of colored persons from the public schools, were 
passed by the New Jersey House of Representatives on the 17th. 

Of the total population of 50,152,866 in the United States, 
6,577,151 are colored, 105,717 Asiatics and 65,122 Indians. In- 
dians in tribal relations (“not taxed,”) are not included in the latter 
figures, 

The board of officers now in session at the Navy Department 
will recommend for the Jeannette search expedition a detail of six 
officers, including the commander, and about thirty-five men. The 
volunteers for the expedition already exceed this number. 

About one million and a half of the two millions of the stock of 
the projected Pittsburg, Youngstown and Chicago Railroad were 
subscribed at Youngstown, Ohio, on the 19th. ‘The survey of the 
road was begun on the 2!Ist. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Scort has endowed the Chair of Mathematics 
in the University of Pennsylvania with a gift of $50,000. He has 
also given $50,000 to the Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, 
$30,000 to the Orthopcedic Hospital, of Philadelphia, and $20,000 
to the Children’s Department of the Episcopal Hospital, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The leaders of the Socialistic Labor Party in Detroit published, 
on the 17th, a statement repudiating all connection or sympathy 
with Justus Scnwas, of New York, and denouncing his utterances 
as “idiotic, and tending to defeat all the aims of their party towards 
ameliorating the condition of working men.” The Greenback 
Central Club of San Francisco, composed of Greenback ward presi- 
dents and leading Greenbackers of that city, adopted resolutions 
on the 16th approving the assassination of the Czar, and at the 
regular Sunday meeting of Socialists in Chicago on the 2oth, reso- 
lutions were adopted approving the assassination of the late Czar, 
on the ground that he was “a boulder standing in the way of hu- 
man liberty, and the only means of getting him out of the way was 
by blasting him out.” Secretary BLAINE was honored with the 
censure of the meeting for his dispatch of sympathy with the Im- 
perial family and Russian people. 





Italy has decided to construct another colossal iron-clad, which 
will be superior to anything now afloat. 

M. RocueErort virtually admits that his Nihilist dispatches, pur- 
porting to come from Geneva, were concocted in Paris. 

The Pope’s Encyclical letter has been issued, proclaiming a ju- 
bilee from March 19th to November Ist, for Europe, and to the 
end of the year for the rest of the world. . 

A land-slip of about twenty thousand tons of earth has occurred 
near Folkstone, which has interrupted traffic on the Southwestern 
Railway to Dover. 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture has addressed, through 
Governor-General LoRNE, a memorandum to the British Govern- 
ment, proposing an extensive organization of Irish emigration to 
Manitoba and Northwest Canada. 

The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says: 
“ Now that the new French loan is disposed of, the Government 
intends to act energetically at Tunis. The Bey will be asked to 
satisfy the claims of the Société Marsetllaise and the Bona and 
Guelma Railway Company, with a threat of supporting the de- 
mand, if necessary, by a military demonstration.” 

The Dominion Government has issued an order that no vessels 
which have carried cattle from an infected port shall be allowed to 
ship cattle from a Canadian port for ninety days thereafter. The 
shipping agents at Montreal have telegraphed to England on the 
subject, and, finding that the British regulations demand only thirty 
days as the limit, they are making arrangements on that basis. 

The Dominion Parliament was prorogued on the 21st, by the 
Governor-General. He said, in his address, that the transfer to a 
party of capitalists of the responsibility of continuing and operating 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad would, he felt assured, be followed 
by the most favorable results, and secure the rapid completion of 
the great enterprise. 

Mr. Noyes, the American Minister to France, handed to Presi- 
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dent Grevy, on the 21st, the autograph letter of President Hayes 
inviting the French Government and people to send representa- 
tives to the centenary celebration of the surrender of CoRNWALLIS 
at Yorktown. Mr. Noyes said he fulfilled this mission with satis- 
faction. The American people cherished a grateful remembrance 
of the participation of France in the establishment of American 
independence. The celebration of the common victory would lose 
much of its interest and lustre if the sister republic were not rep- 
resented., M. Grevy, in reply, expressed his gratification, and 
thanked the American Government for its recognition of the part 
the French took in the work of American independence. France 
having shared the labor, it also shares the rejoicing. He dwelt on 
the marvellous development of the United States during the cen- 
tury of independence, and concluded by declaring that France 
would be represented at the celebration. Mr. Noyes thanked the 
President, and said the representatives of France would be the 
guests of the United States Government. Mr. Noyes will send a 
special invitation to M. Oscar De Lafayette and the members 
of his family, to attend the centenary, 


SOME RESULTS FROM THE CENSUS. 
I. 

Since the total count of the population of the United States was 
given to the public by the Census Office, numerous bulletins have 
been issued by the Superintendent. Up to the present date, nearly 
eighty of these summaries of results have emanated from the 
Department of the Interior. Prior to the total count, the metropol 
itan newspapers had published the population of the principal cities 
of the country, and the totals of each, and the average per cent. of 
growth during the decade, have become tolerably familiar to the 
readers of THE AMERICAN. The mostinteresting facts are yet to be 
developed, many of which are hardly known, owing to the rapidity 
with which the publications have been made during the last few 
weeks. For example, the distribution of the population by sexes 
revealed the fact that of the 50,152,866 inhabitants of the United 
States, the males number 25,520,582, and the females 24,632,284. 
The number of females to the 100,000 males, according to the 
census of 1880, is 96,519. In 1870, however, there was a larger 
proportion, the females numbering 97,801, making in the United 
States, as a whole, a loss of 1282 in the ratio to the 100,000 males 
in the last decade. Thereare thirty States and Territories in which 
males predominate, and seventeen in which females are in excess. 
We havecarefully prepared, from Bulletin No. 73, the following table, 
which shows the per cent. of excess in the States having a large 
proportion of male inhabitants, and presents the subject in the least 
possible space. 

MALES IN EXCESS. 








State, a State. i. 
So Mette. oS we cw 158 16 Texas, ie a lly; 
a> fami ss cS 130 ye Oe ee Oxs 
oe ee 128 eg er 84; 
4 Weguiae, 2 6 ew tk 113 AQ UAB a ye aa id 15 
fe, eae ee 102 20 WOO 8s ae He 7 
6 Washington Ter, . . . 57¥o 21 Arkansas, ES 7 
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Si Cam 6 ee eo 49 Sa Tae ee es 4yts 
Cs. 6 a View eins 44:5; 24 West Virginiaa. ... 3x5 
10 Colorado, ne 435, 25 File. 6 6k 2y; 
11 Nebraska, 228, 20 Delaware, ...-. . 25 
12 Kansas, aera cies 169, 27 Kentucky, .... . 2 
1g New Mexico, . 2... 165, 28 Ohio, . . . . - « - 185 
14 Minnesota, APRS 153% 29 Vermont, . Pacts 
He? arene, ts ee 118; 30 Mississippi, . . . . . ys 


It will be seen that the excess of males is greatest in Montana, 
where it reaches 158 per cent. Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming and 
Idaho have over 100 per cent.; California, Oregon and Colorado 
vary from 40 to 50 per cent.; in Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Texas, the per cent. of excess is less than 
25 and more than Io per cent.; Iowa, Missouri, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas and Illinois are between 10 and 5 pér cent.; Indiana, 
West Virginia, Florida, Delaware and Kentucky, from 5 to 2 per 
cent., and Ohio, Vermont and Mississippi, less than 2 per cent. 
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FEMALES IN EXCESS. 
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Turning from the States and Territories, wnere males predomi- 
nate, to the seventeen States where females are in excess, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ranks first, with a percent. of 12 5-10; this is 
undoubtedly owing to the large number of female clerks employed 
in the Government Departments, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts have more than 7 per cent.; Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and North Carolina more than 3 per cent.; South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, New York, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia and New Jersey, 
2 percent. and over; Louisiana, Tennessee, Pennsylvania and Maine, 
less than I per cent. The census of 1880 clearly indicates that 
females are largely in excess in the Atlantic States, Delaware be- 
ing the only exception. Alabama and Louisiana are the only Gulf 
States having an excess of females. The excess of females in the 
Southern Atlantic States is slight, but is much greater in the 
Northern States ; this shows, as is pointed out by General WALKER, 
the effect of the Westward emigration of the male element, and 
of the existence of a class of manufactures which especially em ploy 
female labor, such as the manufacture of boots and shoes, of paper, 
and of all cotton goods. Inthe Mississippi States there is a slight 
excess of males, which would go to show that the population of that 
region is not a normal one, the natural proportion of the sexes being 
disturbed by immigration. The excess of males is most noticeable 
in the Territories and newer States of the West, which have been 
recently settled, and this is especially seen in those sections which 
are principally occupied in mining and cattle raising. From all 
these figures, it is evident that in the States of the Mississippi Val- 
ley the changes are not excessive, though they differ in different 
States, and certainly present no distinctive points of change. In 
the border States of Kansas and Nebraska, and the Territory of 
Dakota, we can see, in the increase of females, the progress toward 
amore settled state of society. A movement similar to this is 
marked in most of the Territories. The rapid opening up of mines 
has somewhat checked this more healthy progress in Colorado, and 
that State has undoubtedly drawn from every other State a large 
male population. Ina similar way, the population of New Mexico 
has been disturbed by the influx of a white male element, probably 
drawn there by the mines and by the rapid construction of railroads. 
The same condition is seen in Utah, and, though not in so marked 
a degree, in Texas. 

Within ninety years, 10,730,083 immigrants have landed on the 
shores of the United States. They have come from the British 
Islands, from the continent of Europe, and from distant China. 
Huddled together and half starved, in the steerage of leaky vessels, 
encountering the perils of the ocean, settling every forest-capped 
mountain of the Middle States, spreading over the prairies of the 
West, confronting the malaria of the South, and crossing the 
scorching plains,—this large army of the world’s adventurers has 
kept up its westward march. In a country which owes so much to 
immigration, and in which the number of immigrants was greater 
by 30,000 in 1880 than ever before in its history, it is hardly sur- 
prising that much interest should be attached to the relations of 
native and foreign-born persons. Of the total population of the 
United States, 6,677,360 are given by the census of 1880 as for- 
eign-born. The following are the sixteen States containing the 
largest number of foreign-born persons, beginning with New York 
and ending with Kansas: 

New York, 1,211,438 ; Pennsylvania, 587,533 ; Illinois, 583,592; 





Massachusetts, 443,093; Wisconsin, 405,417; Ohio, 394,743; 
Michigan, 388,346; California, 292,680 ; Minnesota, 267,699 ; Iowa, 
261,488; New Jersey, 221,585; Missouri, 211,240; Indiana, 
143,765 ; Connecticut, 129,804 ; Texas, 114,516; Kansas, 109,705. 
Total, 5,766,644. 

It will thus be seen that 5,700,000, or 86 per cent., of the for- 
eign-born population are inhabitants of these sixteen States, the 
greatest number being located in New York, and the smallest in 
Kansas. The large number of foreign-born persons in the North- 
eastern States is undoubtedly owing to the manufacturing interests. 
The immigrants in these States are mainly Irish, Germans, and 
French Canadians, with some Welsh ; in Pennsylvania, it is due to 
the iron and coal mining. The Northwestern States seem to es- 
pecially attract the Germans and Scandinavians, who are moved 
thither by the agricultural advantages presented by the different 
sections. In the Western States and Territories, mining and cattle- 
raising are the principal inducements to immigration. In no State 
does the foreign-born element equal the native, although in many 
it bears a very large proportion. There are more foreigners to the 
100,000 males in Arizona, California, Dakota, Minnesota and Ne- 
vada, than in any other States, Nevada reaching the highest, in 
which the proportion of foreign-born to each 100,000 of natives is 
70,016; of all of the five above-mentioned States, the foreign- 
born population is over 50 per cent. of the native. In Wisconsin 
there are 44,548 foreign-born to the 100,000 native ; in Idaho 43,- 
112; in Utah 43,943; in Montana, 41,658; in Wyoming 39,115 ; 
in Rhode Island 36,491 ; in Massachusetts 33,069; in New York 
31,284; in Michigan 31,118 ; in Nebraska 27,430; in Washington 
26,766 ; in Connecticut 26,336; in Colorado 25,686 ;—a percent- 
age, as will be seen, varying from 25 to nearly 50 per cent. In the 
District of Columbia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Vermont, the 
proportion varies from 10 to 25 per cent.; in Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Texas and West Virginia, the rate varies from 2 to 10 per cent. ; 
while the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, have a foreign population of 
less than 2 per cent., or are practically without any foreign ele- 
ment, It is evident that the natural increase of population has 
gained upon immigration in thirty-one States and Territories, while 
in but twelve is the reverse the case. In the United States as a 
whole, there is a relative decrease of the foreign element to the 
extent of 1.516 on an assumed native population of 100,000, show- 
ing that in the whole country, as well as in the majority of the 
States, the native increase has gained upon foreign immigration. 

One of the most surprising facts in relation to the movement of 
the colored population of the United States, as shown by the tenth 
census, is that the relative increase has been much larger than was 
expected in the Southern States, and in some of those States into 
which it was supposed a large portion of the colored population 
would emigrate, there has been a relative decrease. A recent pub- 
lication shows that, as a whole, there has been a gain of 625 onan 
assumed basis of 100,000 whites ; and, as we have already indicated, 
the gains during the last decade have apparently been in the former 
slave-holding States. The largest proportion is in South Carolina, 
where the colored population is three-fourths of the total. In Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, from one-half to three-fifths are colored; in 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and Virginia, the colored population are from one-third to one-half 
the total ; in Arkansas and Tennessee, from one-fourth to one-third 
of the total population are colored. The least proportion among the 
former slave States is in West Virginia and in Missouri. The pro- 
portion of colored population outside of these States is very small. 
The following tables show the changes in the relative negro popu- 
lation in the last decade, the number of whites being assumed at 
100,000 : 
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INCREASE IN THE DECADE. 
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Of the nine of the former slave-holding States which have 
gained, eight stand at the head of the list, having made relative 
gains of from 944 to nearly 11,000. These gains are explained at the 
Census Office on the ground of the imperfections of the census of 
1870, as it is probable that a much larger proportion of negroes 
than of whites were omitted at that time. Texas and Florida, of 
the former slave States, show the largest decrease. The white im- 
migration to these States has more than balanced any gain in col- 
ored population. The movement of the colored population in the 
Northern and Western States has been of little importance. The 
migration of negroes has not attained such dimensions as to be per- 
ceptible here. Mississippi, Louisiana and North Carolina, the 
States from which the exodus principally took place, have appar- 
ently gained heavily in the relative proportion of blacks, while 
Kansas, to which the major part went, has lost in proportion to its 
increase in population, and Indiana has gained but slightly. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PROPOSED EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


HERE evidently exists wide diversity of opinion respecting the ad- 
visability of the proposed extra session of Congress. Many leading 
Republican journals find themselves at odds in the matter, and not a 
few of them appear to be somewhat puzzled as to the proper course to 
take. The arguments most commonly used in advocacy of a special 
session by a number of Republican papers, among which are the New 
York Zribune and the Boston Zraveller, are that the country would be 
benefited by a refunding measure, that reapportionment needs attention, 
and the alleged disfranchisement of Republican voters in parts of the 
South should be looked into. The 7ribune thinks that ‘‘ great good 
may be gained if the work of refunding is undertaken in the present 
favorable condition of the world’s money markets.’? The Traveller 
admits that ‘‘ the commercial world desires nothing more strongly than 
political repose,’’ but decides that ‘< the reasons against an extra session 
are few and rather strained, while those in its favor are of a definite, posi- 
tive and well-understood nature.’’ ‘Taking the opposite view, the New 
York Zimes, the Chicago Z7iéune and other journals deny the absolute 
necessity of legislation upon any of the measures indicated, and there- 
fore doubt the wisdom of the proposed step. The former concedes 
that a good funding bill doubtless would be acceptable to the people, but 
claims that the authority conferred upon the Treasury by existing laws is 
good enough to enable the Government to get along. The fact that the 
new House of Representatives will be inexperienced, is used as another 
point against the spring session, and the Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal 
the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record and a dozen other papers express fears that 
unwise haste would throw the party into serious disadvantage. <‘ If Con- 
gress would meet, pass a sensible and well-advised Funding Bill and a fair 
and just Apportionment Bill, and then adjourn,”’ says the Record, *‘ both 
th country and the Republican party would greatly benefit thereby ; but 
unfortunately the membership of both Houses is very nearly equally di- 
vided, and the extra session is dangerous.’’ This suggestion that the 
minority will obstruct legislation is met by the Washington Republican 
with the answer that the fight might as well begin now as next Decem- 
ber. That the Washington Refud/ican has another motive than that of 
party policy to influence it, is intimated by the Scranton (Pa.) Republh- 
can, when it says: ‘‘ The country doesn’t need an extra session, but 
Washington City does, and that is the strongest kind ofan argument.”’ 





In this connection, the Chicago Zribune’s pointedly expressed belief 
that ‘‘ the politicians, and not the party, are demanding the session,” 
may be cited. Journals of the independent stamp, like the Boston 
Herald, are divided in opinion, also, as to which of the two horns of 
the dilemma the President should take. The Hera/d does not hesitate, 
however, to say: ‘* We think that the majority will find that running 
a government on political exigencies is a poor policy.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Democratic newspapers seem disposed to withhold se- 
rious criticism, and to confine themselves to lively comment upon the Re- 
publican perplexity. All give notification that any strictly party 
measure of the majority will be opposed with the full 
strength of the Democratic Senators and members, but none have 
threatened the use of the possible tactics of leaving the Senate without 
aquorum. The Dayton (Ohio) Democrat quotes, for the benefit of the 
majority, the old adage, that ‘‘ there’s many a slip ’tween the cup and 
the lip,’ and the Cleveland Plaindea/er asserts that ‘‘ an extra session 
would be a piece of rare good-luck for the Democrats.’’ The Brooklyn 
Eagle adds: ‘‘The new President has a perplexing party problem un- 
expectedly presented for his solution. It is difficult to see how he can 
meet it without bringing his party face to face with the rock on which 
its more intelligent members believed it would be shipwrecked, sooner 
or later.’’ Not so the Cincinnati Commercial, the Buffalo Express, the 
New York Commercial Advertiser and a hundred other Republican 
journals, however ; for they say that either with or without the session, 
the difficulties now encountered will be overcome, and the party and 
country both profit thereby. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA. 


A few minor circumstances, directly consequent upon the assassina- 
tion of the Czar, have given rise to newspaper criticism of certain Com- 
munistic tendencies in this country. The newspapers generally ac- 
cepted the fact of a jubilee among the Socialists of New York, and the 
perhaps still more notable defence of Nihilism by the regular Greenback 
organization of San Francisco, as sufficient cause for what has been not 
so much a discussion of the subject as a running fire of condemnation. 
The fire was quickened by an incendiary editorial in the New York 
Express, which is a recognized organ of a section of the Democratic 
party. That journal not only defends foreign assassination, but it 
reaches the extreme point of warning the capitalists of America that 
‘they hold their fortunes and lives at the mercy of circumstances which 
a season may change;’’ and it further says, that they should ‘‘ ponder 
well the meaning of recent events and the tendencies of the age, as 
monarchs and millionaires must expect nothing but trouble, and a 
terrible reckoning, sooner or later.’’ Premising that these revolu- 
tionary sentiments are not the ravings of an irresponsible fanatic, but 
the deliberate utterances of an exponent of public opinion in the chief 
city of the Union, the Albany Journal concludes that ‘‘nothing worse 
ever disgraced American journalism or more deserved the indignant 
condemnation of all the people.”” Another newspaper is led by the 
article in the Express to ask, ‘Does Democracy mean assassination ?”’ 
and the Savannah Vews, the Newark (N. J.) /ourna/, the Baltimore 
Gazette, and a score of other recognized organs of Democracy, hasten 
to answer that it does not, and that the utterances upon which the 
question was based are to the last degree atrocious. The Balti- 
more Gazeffe is startled at ‘‘the boldness and directness with 
which Communistic doctrines are applied to the institutions of the 
United States,’’? and shocked at ‘‘ threats, openly made, that the 
Constitution of the land must be made subservient to the demands of a 
false and dangerous philosophy, which aims at law, and means political 
chaos and common ruin. Let an outraged public opinion,’’ continues 
the Gazette, ‘‘ be ranged at once against these murderous agitators and 
trample the life out of their pernicious teaching.’’ While, with the 
exception noted, the press unhesitatingly denounce the doctrines of 
destruction set forth by the New York Nihilists, the rant of the Chicago 
agitators, and the echo of Kearneyism from the Pacific Coast, there is 
difference of opinion as to what course the country should take in re- 
gard to Communistic meetings at which annoying threats are made and 
treason promulgated. The Boston Zranscrif¢ regards it as a misfortune 
that this land of free speech must shelter such unwelcome intruders, 
but sees no remedy. In the opinion of the Boston Herald, ‘‘a vent is 
necessary for unused steam in government as in mechanics.’’ Other jour- 
nals, in like manner, object to repression, because the very act of re- 
pression would give the agitators some ground for argument, and pro- 
bably would enable them to obtain recruits. The New York Evening 
Mail feels that the proper course is to leave such unreasonable revolu- 
tionists severely alone. On the other hand, the San Francisco 4//a 
Californian says that ‘‘ it is time for the authorities to put a stop to the 
open endorsement of assassination.’’ The popular line of thought, how- 
ever, seems to be more faithfully followed by the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Tribune, which says, in a decidedly American tone :—‘‘ This is the 
worst country in the world for Nihilism. Our people will tolerate a 
great deal of silly talk; but anything more than talk will entail the 
most disastrous consequences. If ever this gentle and humane philoso- 
phy should actively manifest itself here, it will probably meet a new and 
dangerous antagonist in Judge Lynch. This is about the only provo- 
cation that would justify a resort to that objectionable judicatory.”’ 
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THE SOUTH. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


N THE AMERICAN for February 5, we published the first instalment of 
a series of letters from Southern men in review of the Southern 
political situation, with reference to national affairs. These letters 
were elicited by questions in writing, with the sole object of bringing 
about a better understanding between North and South, to the end that 
national unity may be promoted through the obliteration of sectional 
lines. All of the replies received are from men whose relations to the 
Federal and State Governments, or whose social and political antece- 
dents and influence, make their opinions of great value to the student of 
contemporary politics. In the publishing of them from week to week, re- 
gard is had to a classification according to States, going southward from 
the Potomac, and beginning with the two Virginias. In the issue for Feb- 
ruary 5, letters were printed from Hon. A. H. H. Sruart, ex-Secretary 
of the Interior ; Senator WirHERs, Lieut.-Gov. WALKER, and Repre- 
sentative JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER. In our issue for February 12, let- 
ters were printed from Senator JoHn W. JoHNsTon, Representative 
R. L. T. BEALE, Professor B. PuryEAR, and Governor MATHEWS, of 
West Virginia. On February 19th, we published letters from Senator 
Z. B. VANCE, Representative W. H. Kircuin, Ex-Congressman Wap- 
DELL, Representative A. M. ScaLes, and Judge W. N. H. Situ, of 
North Carolina. In the succeeding number, that for February 26, 
we opened the discussion upon South Carolina with letters from Senator 
M. C. BuTLeR, Representative JOHN S. RICHARDSON, Representative 
M. P. O’Connor, ex-Representative E. W. M. Mackey and Senator 
Wave Hampton. In the issue succeeding, the discussion of South Caro- 
lina was concluded with communications from Representative D. WyaTT 
AIKEN and .Judge J. B. KersHaw. In the number for March 12, the 
discussion upon Georgia was begun, with letters from Senator B. H. 
Hixt and Mr. Aucustus O. Bacon; and on the 19th of March we 
published letters from Representative EMory SPEER, of Georgia, and 
Representatives W. J. SamMrorD and T. H. HERNpoNn, of Alabama. 


To obtain this information, it was deemed expedient to indicate a 
common line of discussion, and the letter addressed to each South- 
erner, to which a reply was sent, was as follows : 

PHILADELPHIA, January I, 1881. 


DEAR Sir :—There is a strong desire among the better elements in the Republican 
party atthe North to do away with that bar to the highest national political prosperity 
known as “the Solid South,” not merely for the good it would do the South, but also 
for the benefit it would unquestionably do the North in obliterating a cause of sectional 
suggestions and harmful dividing lines. The North is sincere in this. 

We here can conceive of no better way of arriving at a solution of the question 
than by obtaining, considering and adopting, so far as we see it to be possible, the 
opinion of the South upon the best means of removing the bugbear. THE AMERICAN 
intends to do what lies in its power to promote this end by laying before its Northern 
readers the views of Southern men whose position and knowledge entitle them to 
speak. Will you not, therefore, kindly oblige THE AMERICAN and the conservative 
Republicans at the North by replying to the following questions ? 

1. Has the “ Carpet-Bag” influence been hurtful or helpful in your State; and in 
what way as regards educational, political, social and commercial prosperity ? 

2. How far has this Carpet-Bag influence been opposed or fostered by State legis- 
lation and public opinion ? 

3. Have the Carpet-Baggers had a fair chance to be honest, or are the troubles 
which have arisen traceable to weakness of character in the Carpet-Baggers ? 

4. Is the Carpet-Bag influence with you on the wane, or is it waxing; and why? 

5. Are the Northern Democrats a help or a hindrance to Southern political pros- 
perity? Ifso, what is the remedy? 

6. What is the condition of the negro party, and what is its future ? 

7. Has the time come, or is it near, when the white people of your State will seek 
affiliation with new parties ? 

8. What have been the errors in the treatment of the South by the Northern 
power? 

g. What would the South /ie to have from Northern politicians, the Republican 
party and the President-elect ? 

10, What does the South eed from them ? 

11. What does the South expect to get from them ? 

12. Is public opinion in your State fairly in accord with your own? 


FLORIDA. 


LORIDA had been in the Union asa State only sixteen years when 
she tried to get out of it. Admitted in 1845, it was very early in 
1861 when her Legislature passed an ordinance of secession. At that 


time the population of the State was only 142,404, of whom one-half 





were slaves. Her part in the war of the rebellion was insignificant. 
The people were nearly unanimous in opposition to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but were kept so busy in protecting their own exposed and 
almost defenceless coast that they could do very little for the Confederate 
cause. <A few battles were fought, however, and one of them—Olustee, 
—is notable for the large loss on the Union side. A good deal dis- 
couraged, and in a pretty bad way generally, Florida was one of the 
first States to apply for re-instatement in the Union. A convention 
which met in October, 1865, repealed the ordinance of secession, ac- 
knowledged the validity of the emancipation act, repudiated the Con- 
federate debt and adopted a new Constitution. Other preliminaries 
prescribed by Congress were as promptly complied with. In June, 1868, 
the State was back in the Union, thenceforward to make rapid strides 
towards prosperity. There was much scandal over the carpet-bag Gov- 
ernments, but not so much as in other States, owing in some degree, 
perhaps, to the fact that the class of immigrants were better than in 
other Southern States. The purchase of a couple of Senatorships by 
people who went to the ‘‘ land of flowers’’ for their health is the only 
interesting incident worth recalling,except the Returning Board rascality, 
which was of rather recent occurrence. Within the last ten years 
Florida’s population has been greatly increased ; her credit has been 
improved on the restoration of honesty to power ; her industries have 
been diversified and broadened ; and popular education has somewhat 
abated illiteracy. The large Northern element which has made its 
home in some sections, has sown seeds of liberality and enterprise which 
have sprung up and borne good fruit ; the whites and blacks are on 
pleasant terms, and the outlook generally is hopeful. Weare sorry that, of 
all our requests to prominent Floridians, the only answer that has reached 
us is the following from the Chief Justice, a gentlemen who is a 
Northerner by birth, and who has lately been investigated by a committee 
of the Florida Legislature, and the charges found entirely without 
foundation. The following is Judge RANDALL’s letter:— 


SUPREME CourT Room, 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla., January 21, 1881. 
To the Editor of Toe AMERICAN, 

Sir: Your letter of 23d December has been handed me. [Illness has prevented 
my giving you an earlier reply. From the tenor of your letter and inquiries, I think 
you believed that the “Chief Justice,” to whom your letter was addressed, was a 
«‘ Southern ” man, and that, from such standpoint, would give you his views of “ car- 
pet-baggers,” and of the desires and expectations of the Southern people, as such, for 
publication in your journal. Though in the judicial position you have addressed, I 
must frankly say that I am not a native of the South, but an outgrowth of the Empire 
State and the West, whence I came since the war, and am an appointee of the Republican 
(perhaps carpet-bag) Government while it had power here. Yet I believe I came into 
position with the approval of some of the best Southern elements, and I have never 
heard that I was called a “ carpet-bagger.” I have had better treatment, indeed, from 
Southern people than from the other elements here. Another of the justices of the 
Supreme Court is a New Yorker, appointed by a Republican Governor, and confirmed 
by a Democratic Senate. The third is a native; and none of us active politicians. 

As to your questions, should I answer them honestly, I might give offence to car- 
pet-baggers, and not altogether please Democrats. And asI have no disposition to 
antagonize either party, for personal as well as official reasons, I prefer not to enter 
upon the discussion you invite. The field is a broad one and requires plain speaking. 
If I knew any one in this region whose opinions I thought would be e¢zrely free from 
partisan or personal prejudices, I would hand over your letter to be answered. The 
right time has not arrived for this. You will, therefore, excuse me. Thanking you 
for your letter, and reserving the privilege of giving you, at some leisure day, a partial 
answer to your interrogations, 

I remain, yours, truly, 
E. M. RANDALL 


LOUISIANA. 


NARROW majority of four votes in the secession convention 
carried Louisiana out of the Union. ‘The same convention, sit- 

ting in March, 1861, adopted the Confederate Constitution, thereby 
entering the Southern Confederacy without submitting the question at 
all to a popular vote. The Confederacy, however, while commanding 
the sympathy of the people of Louisiana, really had very little to do 
with the government of the State during rebellion. The Unionists 
early took possession of New Orleans, and organized control of the 
navigation of the Mississippi River, so that although there was fighting 
on land and water, so long as the war lasted, the State was virtually un- 
der Federal control all the while. Circumstances were propitious, 
therefore, for the rehabilitation of the State in the Union. It wag 
the first to take steps in this direction. In April, 1864, a new 
Constitution was adopted, and in the following autumn it was rati- 
fied by such citizens as were allowed to vote, but Congress rejected 
the work, and it was not until four years later, another Constitution 
having been meanwhile adopted, that the petitio: for re-admission 
was granted. From 1864 to 1868 there was a continual strife in 
Louisiana, or rather, in New Orleans, which is to Louisiana what its 
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prototype, Paris, is to France. There was no limit to the greed of the 
plundering carpet-baggers and their negro followers, and none to the 
bitterness of the hatred which their rascality and a natural aversion to 
such domination engendered in the minds of the white people, whose 
hearts were still filled with memories of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.’’ No State suf- 
fered more on the rack of reconstruction. Robbery and bribery were 
the rule of official life ; and deadly rencontres, assassinations, riots and 
massacres occurred, despite the presence of the military. There was 
probably more blood shed on Louisiana soil in these four years of peace 
than in the preceding four years of war. Nor did relief to the people 
come with the re-establishment of civil government, for the civil gov- 
ernment, provided by a rape of the ballot, was a contemptible thing, 
hated by the honest and intelligent classes, and unable to support itself 
for a day without the support of bayonets. This was shown in 1874, 
when a coup d’ état ejected KELLOGG, the de facto Governor, and all his 
associates, from office, and placed McEnery, the de jure Governor, 
and his associates, in power. 

The KELLOGG usurpation was restored under instructions from Wash- 
ington to the military authorities, but the popular uprising against it 
awakened the country to the truth, and in the fulness of time the privi- 
lege of choosing their own local rulers was restored to a people who had 
not always shown themselves worthy of the privilege. A better day 
dawned upon Louisiana in 1877, nine years after the re-admission of 
the State to the Union, and thenceforward she has been a comparatively 
peaceable Commonwealth, with an honest Government. The old spirit 
of partisan and race enmity is not extinct, and now and then breaks out 
in deeds of violence; but the situation is, on the whole, greatly improved, 
and the future is full of hope for a State whose natural advantages have 
so long been sacrificed to the basest passions of mankind. - 





SENATOR B. F. JONAS. 


BENJAMIN F. Jonas, of New Orleans, is a native Kentuckian, and 
was born seven and forty years ago. When still a lad, he removed to 
Illinois and there completed his education. In 1833 he removed to 
New Orleans, studied law and received a diploma from the University 
of Louisiana. He joined the Confederate army at the outset of the 
struggle, asa private of artillery, and served as such and Acting Adjutant 
of the artillery of Hoop’s corps in the Army of Tennessee until the war 
closed. He first appeared in the State Legislature in 1865, and served 
with distinction until reconstruction. He was chairman of the Lou- 
isiana delegation to the National Democratic Convention of 1868, was 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana in 1872, 
but gave way on the formation of the Fusion ticket. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Senate of 1872, and adhered to the McENERy govern- 
ment. He became a member of the Legislature again in 1876-7. He 
is a member of the Democratic National Committee, and sits in the 
United States Senate as the successor of JAMes B. Eustis. His term 
expires in 1885. 

UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, January 24, 1881. 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN, 
Sir :—I am in receipt of your favor of January 22d, and also received your former 


communication. 
I must decline to be interrogated, as I have declined to be interviewed on the 


matters referred to. 
In the last Presidential canvass, I made many speeches in the North, confining my- 





self to a vindication of my section; but those speeches, like the utterances of other | 


Southern men, fell upon ears deafened by partisan prejudice. It would be idle and 
profitless to re-open the subject now. 
against a new generation, who constitute the governing classes of the South, they will 
have to stand it. So far as I am concerned, I shall defend my people whenever they 
are assailed upon the floor of the Senate, and otherwise shall allow their actions to 
speak for themselves. 


You ask « What does the South expect from the President-elect and the Republican 
party ?” 
The South expects nothing, except a simple 
She asks for nothing, except good govern- 


The question is rather a strange one. 
recognition of her Constitutional rights. 
ment, and to be allowed to work out her own prosperity. 

Very respectfully, 
B. F. JONAs. 





EX-GOVERNOR McENERY. 


GOVERNOR McENERy has been prominent in Louisiana ever since the 
war. He isa lawyer by profession, served in the Confederatearmy, and was 
a prominent figure as a Democratic leader in the events of the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

He was elected Governor in 1872 over WILLIAM Pitt KELLocG, but 
was denied his seat. The contest growing out of the occupation of the 


Executive office by Mr. KELLOGG was a long and bitter one, and not 


| bers of the Legislature, Governors and Judges,—soon became rich. 


If the issues of the war are to be kept alive | 








without incidents involving bloodshed. Governor McCENERY commanded 
the sympathy, not only of his party, but of many political opponents in 
this struggle, but gained little by it except the assertion of the princi- 
ples of local self-government, which triumphed, with the approval of 
the whole country, in the peaceful seating of his successor, by popular 
election, Governor NICHOLLS. 


MonrOE, La., January 5, 1881. 

To the Editor of ‘THe AMERICAN. 

Str: Your favor of the 20th December last has been received. 
the following answer to your inquiries : 

1. That the carpet-bag Government forced upon the people of this State, against the 
will of the people, was “hurtful ” to the last degree, is now an admitted fact. 

EDUCATIONAL.—There were no white public schools in existence worth the name. 
Private schools were organized, but as a general thing were not successful, as the pa- 
trons of those schools did not have the means to keep them up. 

The colored schools were organized purely for political purposes. 


I cheerfully make 


The teachers of these schools were selected, not for their competency as teachers, 
but for their local political influence. The colored schools were centres of political 
power. Boys and girls, men and women, attended them indiscriminately. They were 
cess-pools of iniquity, and unlicensed debauchery prevailed in them. Colored pupils 
were corrupted, morally and physically. The fund set apart for school purposes was 
diverted from its legitimate use. The local school funds were, in each parish, almost 
without exception, embezzled. As these schools were not organized for educational pur- 
poses, as a matter of course, the colored people received but little benefit from them. 
On the contrary, they were hot-beds of moral filth and pollution. Since the over- 
throw of these Governments, in 1876, there has been an earnest effort to advance the 
cause of education for both white and colored. Schools are in successful operation, 
presided over by competent teachers, A university for colored youths has been or. 
ganized, in pursuance of the mandates of the Constitution of 1879. It is the intention 
to make this a first-class institution, practically free. 

POLITICALLY.—Their ruie was oppressive, destructive of all the material and politi- 
cal prosperity of the State. Under the Constitution of 1868, the white population was 
proscribed. But few were allowed the privileges of the elective franchise. Force was 
the ruling power. 

The Governor was invested with almost unlimited power. He kept up a standing 
army, under the pretence of maintaining a police. He had a gunboat at his command, 
illegally supported by money from the State treasury, the excuse being that “it was 
necessary to put down the rebel sharks in the country.” The people were continually 
harassed and annoyed by this military and naval power. Governments were organized 
by U. S. Courts, supported by Federal military. A reign of terror prevailed. No one 
was safe in his person, liberty or property. U.S. Marshals were furnished with blank 
warrants, signed by U. S. Commissioners. With detachments of Federal troops, they 
raided the country. Local Republican politicians made lists of those whose arrest 
would make the greatest consternation and produce the best effects of intimidation. 
These warrants were filled out with the name and a fictitious charge, the arrests were 
made, the accused placed in dungeons, manacled, and treated with the greatest in- 
dignity. They were released on bond, and no inquiry afterwards made. The Federal 
troops were used as active campaign machinery, and attempts made to dragoon both 
white and colored into abject submission to the “ carpet-bag” Government. The troops 
were marched in front of plantations, heading Republican processions, music played, 
and banners displayed, and the negroes given to understand that their attendance at 
Republican meetings was required. These displays rarely failed to have the desired 
effect. Cotton was left in the fields unpicked, but the meetings were large. The ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial departments of the Government were in full accord, and 
thoroughly corrupt. The Legislature was a mass of ignorance and vice. ‘The members 
of both houses were merchantable property. There was a fearful extravagance. Ob- 
noxious laws were passed, monopolies created, from which we are yet suffering. Mem- 
The judiciary was 
notoriously ignorant and corrupt. Any crime could be committed with impunity by those 
able to pay for an acquittal, or to purchase Executive clemency. There was no Repub- 
lican Government in this State from the establishment of the Constitution of 1868, un- 
til the inauguration of Governor Nicholls, in January, 1877, The people elected their 


| Governor in 1872, but the U. S. District Court gave them a different one. ‘The people 


| because in this way alone he could control the negro. 
| misery to the negro: 


elected a Legislature in 1874, but the Federal troops drove from the halls of legislation 


| the body elected. 


SociALLy.—The effects of such government upon society must have been injurious. 
It is a wonder that any social order was maintained. The negro population were kept 
in constant hostility to the whites. Their minds were poisoned by the wildest and most 
improbable stories, their fears constantly excited, their hopes raised of sudden wealth 
and social recognition by the whites. The race issue was pressed by the carpet-bagger, 
This race hostility brought 


He was uneasy and unsettled. He was migrating,—going from 


| place to place at seasons of the year when the weather was inclement. They accumulated 


but little, and had no fixed idea or united purpose. 
The mortality among them was great, particularly among children. 
CoMMERCIALLY.—There was a general want of confidence. All business was specu- 
lative; values were unsteady, labor was unreliable, and real estate rapidly depreciated. 


All kinds of business suffered. 


2. The Constitution of 1868, and all the legislation thereunder during the eight 
years of “carpet-bag” rule, show conclusively that the object and aim of the party was 
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to perpetuate its own power by the military, constabulary force, and the election laws. 

3. They had undisputed sway—absolute control of the departments of the State 
Government, the municipal and parochial organizations. They had the entire support 
of the Federal Government,—the naval power and the military force. Have they had 
a “chance to be honest?” The “troubles” were owing to the Zersonne/ of the Gov- 
ernment, the inherent corruption and depravity of the individuals who controlled the 
State, They were thoroughly corrupt and dishonest, and administered for their per- 
sonal interest and welfare. 

4. The “carpet-bag influence is on the wane.” It is destroyed—practically dead 
in nearly every portion of the State. 

The state of affairs inaugurated by them became intolerable. ‘Their only support 
was the Federal power. When this was withdrawn, the carpet-bag Government went 
down. The negroes had been taught that the “Government” required them to vote 
for and maintain the carpet-baggers. In fact, they believed Republicanism and the 
Federal Government were one and the same thing. When they saw the Federal 
power withdrawn, they were undeceived. Besides, the negroes had been promised so 
much and realized so little, they were worn out by political agitation; they had become 
impoverished by contributions to keep up political clubs and local leaders, who lived 
on their contributions. These reasons, ina great degree, caused the negroes to go 
with the whites in 1876, with almost unparallelled unanimity. 

5. I have no hesitancy in saying that the Northern Democracy has been a help to 
Southern political prosperity. It was opposed to carpet-bag rule, and through its moral 
power and active legislation has restored to this State the freedom of speech, the free- 
dom of the press, the right of trial by jury, the elective franchise, the non-interference 
of the Federal Government in State affairs, the non-interference of the military in 
State elections, in the campaigns or at the polls, and the cessation of arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment. 

6. The negro party no longer exists in this State. In nearly every portion of the 
State they are acting in concert with the whites. In the last four years, the moral, in- 
tellectual and physical condition of the negroes have improved. They have ceased to 
wander, They are now locating on plantations with the intention to stay. They are 
now acquiring property, mules, horses and hogs, improving their dwellings, and buying 
furniture. Many are acquiring homes of their own, Few have left the State, but the 
obtaining of homes has caused a scarcity of labor on the plantations. This is being 
remedied by bringing others from the other States, They are welcomed, and rarely 
go back. Their labor is remunerative. In this cotton section they labor on shares, 
getting teams, house-rent and rations free, and one-third of the crop. One hand will 
make ina favorable season ten bales of cotton and one hundred and fifty bushels of 
corn, worth, say, $650, his share being $225 net. If he is the head of a family, he can 
make more by putting the women and children to picking, at seventy-five cents per hundred 
pounds. The future of the negro is hopeful. If he goes on improving in health, mor- 
als, thriftand economy, as he has done for the last four years, his future influence, 
morally and politically, will be great. 

The negro has steady employment and is well paid. He has tried politics, and 
has failed as a politician, and is devoting his time to more congenial pursuits. The 
race prejudice has died out, with the causes which produced it—the destruction of car- 
pet-bag influence. In our political organizations, white and colored mingle indiscrimi- 
nately. In our fields may be seen white and colored laborers; in our workshops, white 
and colored mechanics. All channels of industry are open to them. 

7. I know the people to be tired of sectional hostility. They would welcome any 
event that would break down sectionalism. The “Solid South” was not the result of 
hostility to the Northera section, or to the Federal Government. The unanimity of 
the South at the recent election was the result of an honest effort to break down sec- 
tionalism by the support of a Union soldier, nominated by what they believed to be a 
national party. 

8. The errors made by the Northern power in the treatment of the South have 
been in consequence of not understanding the true condition of the South. The South 
is loyal; she has been treated as disloyal. She is conservative; she has been treated 
as revolutionary. For political purposes, the Northern masses have been misin- 
formed as to the condition of the South. False ideas have prevailed. Every disturb- 
ance, however insignificant, has been magnified into a rebellion or hostility to the Gov- 
erument. And when they did not occur, they were manufactured ; such, for instance, 
as the Eliza Pinkston story, which was located near this village. Notwithstanding its 
falsity, it is yet believed. And believing, as the exponents of Southern feeling, senti- 
ment and opinion, the vaporings of every little demagogue, who had no right to speak 
for whole communities. Anc the error in believing that the negro is by right a Repub- 
lican. His alliance with the carpet-bagger was unnatural, and in time, when he found 
out the deceptions which had been practiced upon him, it was reasonable that he 
should turn to those among whom he had to live, rather than to strangers who had no 
use for him except as a tool. And of these errors were born the Reconstruction Acts, 
carpet-bag Governments, and all the evils which have afflicted the South. 

g. The “South would like to have from Northern politicians, the Republican party 
and the President-elect,” equal justice with other sections of the Union. We only de- 
sire to participate equally in all the blessings which are to be expected from the power 
of a great Government, committed by a Constitution, under which all the States are 
equal and should share alike. Therefore, if it be necessary to protect, by legislation, 
the local industries of the North, we ask the protection of the same industries here. 
That is, if you protect your cloth and iron industries, we ask that our sugar and cotton 
interests also be protected. If you apply a principle of Constitutional construction at 
the North, apply it here. Don’t cheapen sugar to the consumer at the North at the 
expense of the producer, when you make goods manufactured North dearer to the con- 





sumer in the South, at the expense of the consumer and to the advantage of the manu- 


facturer. This is unfair. 

10. The South needs rest. The supreme desire of both white and colored is peace, 
—to be let alone. She needs a development of her resources,—manufactures of all 
kinds,—and there is a desire in every locality for a factory. The raw material and labor 
are at hand. In this State they are exempt from taxation for a long pericd of time. 
And she needs, free from taxation, all kinds of machinery for the production and man- 
ufacture of sugar and cotton. She wants railroads extending from the Mississippi River 
to the ocean; means to aid in educating the negroes; the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the construction and control of the levees by the National Government ; 
all of which are national in their character, and will ‘benefit the entire Union. 

11. The people of this State have no reason to expect disappointment in the Ad- 
ministration of the President-elect. It isexpected,—in fact, implicitly believed,—that his 
administration will be national, free from partisanship, and conservative. There is a 
firm conviction that the South will receive at the hands of the National Executive 
proper treatment; that the Administration will inaugurate and forward all interests for 
her development. 

12. I believe I have fully given the opinion of a very large majority of the people 
of this State. 

The above answers have been made short and positive, and I hope that they are 
what you desire. 

Respectfully, yours, 


S. D. McENERY. 


GEN. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


THE ex-Confederate Gen. BEAUREGARD is a Louisianian of French 
extraction. Educated at West Point, he served in the United States 
Army from 1838 to 1860, meanwhile rising to the rank of 
Captain of Engineers. His skill in the construction of for- 
tifications was the distinguishing feature of his record in this pe- 
riod. He resigned in February, 1861, to enter the Confederate 
army, in which he attained eminence immediately. He was in com- 
mand at the bombardment of Sumter; in the Manassas campaign of 
July, 1861; of the Corinth army in 1862; after the death of General 
ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON, at Shiloh ; in the defence of Corinth; of 
the Military Department of South Carolina and Georgia, including the 
defence of Charleston, S. C.; in defence of Petersburg in 1864; of 
the Military Division of the West in 1864, and of Charleston, S. C., 
again, from which he retired to join General J. E. JoHNsTon upon the 
approach of General SHERMAN, to whom he surrendered at Durham, 
N. C., April 26, 1865. Since the war, General BEAUREGARD has 
followed the profession of a civil engineer, and became engaged in va- 
rious business enterprises. For a while, he held an official position, 
by the choice of the people, in New Orleans, where he resides. Gen. 
BEAUREGARD is a Democrat, but has never been considered a pol- 
itician. 

NEW ORLEANS, February 15, 1881, 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN, 

Sir: Your favor of the 8th inst. has been received. I regret that I have not 
time to answer the inquiries referred to, even were I able to doso in a satisfactory 
manner. I find in the New Orleans Picayune of yesterday an article which expresses 
so nearly my views, that I enclose it to you in lieu of anything I might write. 

The country should look to its bright future and not to its dark past, except so far 
as to enable us to avoid its errors and all causes of irritation between the North and 


the South. 
I am yours, very truly, 


G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
SOME OLD QUESTIONS. 


The Philadelphia AMERICAN, soliciting the views of representative Southern men, 
propounds the following questions : 

1, Whether the “ carpet-bag”’ influence has been hurtful or helpful; 2, how far that influence has 
been resisted by State legislation; 3, whether the carpet-baggers had a fair chance to be honest; 4, 
whether that influence is on the wane ; 5,whether the Northern Democrats have been a help or hin- 
drance to Southern political prosperity ; 6, what the condition of the ‘‘ negro party”’ is; 7, whether the 
time has come when the whites of the South will seek affiliation with the new parties; 8, what have 
been the crimes and the errors in the treatment of the South by the Northern power; 9, what the 
South would like to have from the Northern politicans (Republicans); 10, what the South needs from 
them ; and, 11, what it expects to get from them, 

The professed, and no doubt the real purpose, of THE AMERICAN is to bring about 
a better understanding between the North and South. The motive of its undertaking 
is, therefore, beyond criticism; but we fear that the method which it proposes is little 
likely to lead to more than crimination and recrimination. The questions proposed 
are very old; they have, in fact, been subjects of acrimonious debate in Congress, on 
the stump, and through the columns of the press, for many years. Their discussion has 
been the vital breath of the Republican party, and its stock in trade in every import- 
ant political campaign since the war. 

We had hoped that the public attention was about to be directed towards other. 
matters, and that American statesmanship was going to take a more practical turn. 
Everybody at all studious of the situation certainly now understands that the political 
status of the South is definitely determined, so far as the question of race is concerned, 
The era of negro dominance in politics in this section has gone by, and gone forever. 
These States will hereafter be governed by their white people. That is an accomplished 
fact,"and we suppose that the great majority of thinking men in the Republican party 
have already accepted it as a fact. The same may be said of what THE AMER.CAN 
calls “ the carpet-bag influence.” THE AMERICAN inquires very innocently whether 
that influence is on the wane; but if THE AMERICAN does not know that the carpet- 
baggers are now everywhere very nearly an extinct species in the sphere of Southern 
politics, that journal is more ignorant than we supposed, and we are not surprised to 
find it asking so many questions. 
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March 26th, 1881. ] 


Why discuss dead issnes ? Why seek to unsettle the fixed conclusions of history ? 
Why attempt any longer to inspire parties and sections with a hate which must hence- 
forth be impotent, however bitter it may be? Let us turn away fiom these by-gones. 
Let us abandon the whole field of sentimental politics, and take hold of those things 
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which concern our common future, rather than those things which divided us in the | 


past. 


REPRESENTATIVE 3. B. ELAM. 


JosepH B. ELamM, who represents the Fourth Louisiana District in 
the House of Representatives, was born in Hempstead County, Arkan- 
sas, in 1821. When five years old, he removed to Natchitoches, where 
he has ever since found a home. He chose the law as his profession, 
was admitted to the bar at Alexandria, La., in 1843, and has since 
practiced. Like the majority of his Congressional companions, he be- 
gan his career in the State Legislature. He was a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1861, and signed the Ordinance of Secession. 
During the war he continued in the State Legislature, serving until the 
passage of the reconstruction legislation by Congress. He was re- 
elected in 1872, but the McENeEry Legislature was counted out by the 
Returning Board. In 1874 he was elected to the State Senate, but was 
counted out. He was then elected to the Forty-fif-h Congress, and 
re-elected to the Forty-sixth. Mr. ELam has been distinguished in his 
public career, we should judge, by a direct, incisive way of treating af- 
fairs, which, if not as satisfactory as some other fashion, never leaves 
the questioner in doubt. His frank letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1881. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN. 
Sik:—Yours at hand. All that the South wants, needs or expects, is to be let 
alone. 
Respectfully, 
J. B. Exam, M. CG 


REPRESENTATIVE E. W. ROBERTSON. 


EpwAkD WHITE Robertson, of Baton Rouge, was born near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, June 13, 1823. When only two years old, he removed, 
with his parents, to Iberville Parish, Louisiana. He received his educa- 
tion at the country schools and the preparatory department of Centenary 
College, La. Later, he entered Augusta College, Ky., and then Nash- 
ville University, which he left before graduating, in 1844. He began 
immediately the study of law, which was interrupted by volunteering 
for the Mexican war, in which he served as Orderly Sergeant of the 
Second Louisiana Volunteers. He became a member of the State 
Legislature in 1847-9. During this period he continued his law studies, 
and, entering the law department of the University of Louisiana, he 
graduated therefrom in 1850. He was again elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and in 1857 State Auditor. He entered the Confederate ser- 
vice as a captain of infantry, and was captured at Vicksburg, July 4, 
1863. He resumed his practice at the close of the war. He was a 
member of the Forty-fifth Congress, and re-elected to the Forty-sixth. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1881. 
To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN. 
Sir :—In reply to your recent favor, enclosing several interrogatories, [ submit the 
following brief answers, regretting that time does not permit me to write more fully : 


Answer 1. If you mean by the term “ carpet-baggers,” political adventurers, in 
distinction from the honest and laborious immigrants who have contributed so much to the 
development and prosperity of our Western cities, States and Territories, there can be 
but one reply, and that is, their influence has been injurious. Unfortunately for Lou 
isiana, her carpet-baggers, as a rule, have come, not for the legitimate purpose of cultivating 
idle plantations, building factories, railroads and cities, thereby adding to the generay 
wealth of the State, but for office and plunder. One of the foremost members of your 
honorable profession,—the great leader of liberal Republicanism,—visited my State and 
Texas in 1872, and, on his return to New York, told the Northern public what he had 
witnessed. I refer to that great statesman, Horace Greeley. Lest you may think my 
opinion of Southern carpet-baggers is formed from a sectional stand-point, I will quote 
his description, viz.: ‘‘ The thieving carpet-baggers are a mournful fact; they do exist 
there, and I have seen them. They are fellows who crawled down South in the track of our 
armies, generally at a safe distance in the rear; some of them on sutlers’ wagons ; some 
bearing cotton-permits ; some of them looking sharply to see what might turn up; and 
they remain there. They at once ingratiate themselves with the blacks,—simple, cred- 
ulous, ignorant men,—very glad to welcome and to follow any whites who professed to 
be the champions of their rights. Some of them get elected Senators, others Repre- 
sentatives, some sheriffs, some judges, and so on. And there they stand, right in the 
public eye, stealing and plundering; many of them with both arms around negroes, 


and their hands in their rear pockets, seeing if they cannot pick a paltry dollar out of | 


them.. And the public looks at them, does not regard the honest Northern men, but 


calls every carpet-bagger a thief, which is not the truth by a good deal. But these fel- 





lows—many of them long-faced, and with eyes rolled up—are greatly concerned for | 


the education of the blacks, and for the salvation of their souls. ‘Let us pray,’ they 
say; but they spell pray with an ‘e,’ and, thus spelled, they obey the apostolic injunc- 
tion to ‘ pray without ceasing.’ ” 





| 
| 
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In illustration of their disposition to prey, I will mention the management of the 
State school fund. During their rule, upwards of $2,000,000, composed of taxes raised 
for educational purposes and of trust funds created by the sale of lands, were misapplied 
by the “ carpet-bag ” Legislature. Other funds, raised for the same cause, were distributed 
among their agents in the various parishes, and in many instances these local officials 
became defaulters, and the cause of education was left to take care of itself. 

Answer 2. The State Legislature was for years under the control of these adven- 
turers, and manipulated in their interest. Expenditures of public moneys were lavish, 
and fees and emoluments grew to enormous proportions,—as much as 20 per cent. be- 
ing allowed for assessing and collecting taxes. Straw bonds were given by public 
officials, and in various other ways the public funds were squandered and stolen. In 
brief, the laws seemed to be designed for their express benefit and protection. 

Answer 3. Everybody has a chance to be honest. I know of no code of morals 
which discriminates in favor of “ carpet-baggers,” by giving them license to commit 
acts which are criminal when committed by our own people. 

Answer 4. It has disappeared in our State Government, which is now under home 
rule. And I venture to hope and predict that it will wane in Federal offices during 
General Garfield’s administration. I wish I could say as much of the present Admin- 
istration ; but I am compelled to remember the large number of Federal appointments 
made in my State, from tie ranks of those who played a winning hand in the Return- 
ing Board game. 

Answer 5. They are useful allies and friends in helping to check the reckless march 
of the Republican Stalwarts towards centralization and imperialism. While Northern 
and Southern Democrats may differ on material questions, politically they are harmo- 
nious. They have a mutual regard for Jeffersonian doctrines and the Constitution, and 
are always ready to co-operate in their support. 

Answer 6. There is no such party, for the colored people vote with each side 
Prior to 1876, a great majority voted with the “ carpet-baggers,” but during that year 
the best elements united with the white conservatives in support of Governor Nicholls, 

As to their future, I look for less and less observance of the color line in politics 
for they are growing in intelligence aad asserting a greater individuality. ‘They are 
also becoming prosperous in business, and disposed to break loose from the sway of 
demagogues, and vote according to their material interests. They are not the “ sim- 
ple, credulous, ignorant men,” that Horace Greeley described in 1872, but are learning 
the duties of citizenship. I might mention several instances where blacks, who were 
formerly slaves, have accumulated large estates. In my district, I can name many 
who own well-cultivated plantations, and are worth from one to fifty thousand dollars, 

Such men don’t propose to be told by the “ carpet-baggers ” how to spend their accu- 
mulations, particularly when their would-be advisers spell “ pray ” with an “e”, They 
are, therefore, breaking away from old party lines. Their increasing interest in the 
cause of education also stimulates them to greater independence in politics. 

Answer 8, The first great error was the enfranchisement of the blacks without edu- 
cational or other qualitication. This sudden elevation of people who could neither 
read nor write, who were accustomed to be cared for by their masters, and who were 
wretchedly ignorant of the affairs of the world, was placing a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of unscrupulous demagogues, who wielded it in support of their own rascalities, 
and against the better elements of our society. Your readers who remember what the 
Northern press has, in years past, said of the ignorant mob element of Philadelphia and 
New York City, under the baneful influence of political ring-masters, can appreciate the 
force of this point. Happily, this ignorance has, as I have above stated, commenced to 
disappear. Again, the Republican party has erred in placing over us, in Federal offices, 
those who were not representative men of their party, and who brought discredit upon, 
and created prejudice against, the South. They have erred in sending as stump speak- 
ers, during the great political campaigns, none of their representative statesmen and 
orators. Horace Greeley, General Grant, and a few others, have, of their own motion, 
visited the South, and said kind things of us on their return North. The Republicans, 
as a party, are to blame for not sending such statesmen every year, and in every cam- 
paign, to thus prepare them for intelligent debate in the halls of Congress upon ques- 
tions relating to the South. 

Another error has been the policy ot supporting bad men in State offices by use of 
the Federal army. Louisiana was sufficiently humiliated by having over her political 
adventurers, and it was an unnecessary and unendurable insult to enforce their odious 
sway at the point of the bayonet. 

Answer 9. We want the same protection and recognition as the people of the Northern 
States—the privilege of affiliating with any political party without our motives being 
impugned; in other words, the same freedom as is possessed by citizens of New England 
and the West. We want the everlasting and senseless cry of disloyalty toend. We 
went into the war in good faith, believing our first and paramount allegiance was due 
to the State. Nearly, if not quite, a majority of the people of the South were opposed 
to Secession; but when the State seceded, there was but one course to pursue—support 
the State or be punished for treason to the State. The election held in my own and 
adjoining parishes, for delegates to the Secession Convention of Louisiana, illustrates 
what occurred nearly all over the South. The people of the parishes of East Feliciana, and 
Eastand West Baton Rouge, elected, by a majority of 1030, delegates opposed to Secession. 
But when the convention met, a few weeks afterwards, a tidal wave of excitement had 
swept over the State, and our delegates went with the crowd in favor of Secession. 
Then the people of these parishes knew but one duty, and that was loyalty to the 
State. If there was sucha thing as citizenship under, or treason to, the United States, 
And we have yet to learn of any case in Federal courts, 
after the war, which tried and convicteda Secessionist for treason. But now there is 
such a thing as citizenship under the United States, and treason to it, for the Constitu- 
tion has heen amended, and has settled forever the question of allegiance, concerning 


we had never heard of it. 
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which the North and South honestly differed. In the appeal to arms, we were whip- 
_ society by La Rochefoucauld. We always need the first, and, if we 


ped, and are in honor bound to accept the result and the resulting Constitutional 


amendments. We accept in good faith, and cheerfully, and complain only that our | 


motives were and are iisconstrued. 

Answer 10. The South needs more business and less political legislation. It wants 
General Garfield, the President-elect, to stand by what he said upon the floor of the 
House in 1879, in support of the Mississippi River Commission Bill, viz.: «TI rejoice 
in any occasion which enables Representatives from the North and from the South to 
unite in an unpartisan efiort to promote a great national interest. Such an occasion is 
good for us both, and when we can do it without the sacrifice of our convictions, and 
can benefit millions of our fellow-citizens, and can thereby strengthen the bonds of the 
Union, we ought to do it with rejoicing ; for in doing so we inspire our people with 
larger and more generous views, and help to confirm for them and for our children, to 
the latest generations, the indissoluble union and the permanent grandeur of this Re- 
public.” 

The South also wants the President-elect to stand by his liberal remarks made in 
another speech, about the same time, viz.: 

«So far as I have studied the current of public thought and of political feeling in 
this country, no feeling has shown itself more strongly than the tendency of the public 
mind in the past few months. The man who attempts to get up a political excitement 
in this country on the old sectional issues, will find himself without a party and without 
support. The man who wants to serve his country must put himself in the line of its 
leading thought, and that is the restoration of business, trade, commerce, industry, 
sound political economy, hard money, and honest payment of all obligations; and the 
man who can add anything in the direction of the accomplishment of any of these 
purposes, is a public benefactor.” 

Answer 11. The South expects to receive from the President-elect the same liberal 
treatment that is foreshadowed in the speeches from which I have just quoted. It be- 
lieves him to be one of the staunchest friends of the Mississippi River, an advocate of 
all great national material interests, a generous, broad-minded and progressive states- 
man. It trusts he will not have around him, as ministers, those relentless Radicals who 
would be disposed to discriminate against the South. 

Answer 12. I believe it is for the reason that Louisiana is a conservative State, 
that she cares less for theoretical politics than for plain, practical, material questions. 
Agriculture, commerce, navigation and railways are the four great subjects of para- 
mount importance to my people. They want the Mississippi River improved, their al- 
luvial lands protected from periodical floods; sugar, cotton and rice plantations culti- 
vated; new steamship lines to the Spanish-American ports at the South; a railway 
through from New Orleans to the Pacific near the thirty-second parallel ; a railway to 
Mexico, etc., etc. It requires but a glance at the map to see that Louisiana was in- 
tended by nature for a commercial and industrial State. Our people are cosmopolitan, 
or, if you please, carpet-baggers, in the broader and better sense of that term. We were, 
from 1679 to 1762, under French domination; froin 1762 to 1800, under Spanish; and 
from 1800 to 1803, under French, except a small portion of the State known as the 
Florida Parishes, which was for a while under English domination. Since then the 
State has been under American rule. Each of these nationalities has left its imprint 
upon our civilization and laws. The West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, and other American 
countries and islands at the South, have contributed to the population of our great sea- 
port, New Orleans. In brief, we are accustomed to extend hospitalities to strangers 
from abroad, who come to engage in legitimate business and to remain with us. There 
is nothing which Louisiana needs to-day so much as legitimate carpet-baggers of this 
class. We want them, not only from France, Spain and Spanish America, but from 
England, Germany, Holland, New England, our Western States, and particularly from 


‘Chicago, a city which has been appropriately termed a lasting monument of what le- 


gitimate and progressive carpet-baggers can do. We want railway carpet-baggers like 


.Jay Gould and Thomas A. Scott. Thank Fortune, they have recently become interested 


in extending their railways to our commercial metropolis. We want steamship carpet- 
baggers like John Roach and others, to put us in communication with more foreign 
ports. We want carpet-bag engineers like Captain Eads, to come and improve our 
great rivers. We want honest, ingenious and enterprising Yankees, to come and build 
cotton factories, and put new life into our industries and commerce. We want such 
carpet-bag fellow-citizens to come, remain with us, become identified with us, and vote 
as they please. 

All such will find our undeveloped resources and commercial opportunities an in- 
viting and profitable field. 

Respectfully, yours, 
EK. W. ROBERTSON. 


CONVERSATION. 


‘ONVERSATION is so eminently a matter of wit and confidence, 
ca of cleverness and trust, and so little a matter of study or of bouks, 
that the bookish man and student shine less in conversation than the 
traveller and the man of the world. The best conversation is first fed 
by life, and then by literature. As a rule, we Americans chat, and talk, 
and discuss, and preach—we do not converse. We are too much ina 
hurry, our minds have foo little play; we care not enough for the 
graces, and too much for the comforts and luxuries of life, to converse. 
Yet we haveno more reason to expect our society to produce the exquisite 
and fleeting graces of language without any care for them, than we 
have cause to look for delicate flowers in vegetable gardens. 


THE AMERICAN. 


' modern Europe. 








The gospel of the poor was given by the Saviour ; the gospel of polite 


would have a polite society, we certainly need the second. It is, per- 
haps, a long jump from the first to the sixteenth century, and yet the 
sixteenth century is, beyond question, the dawn of polite society of 
That we should avoid bookish expressions; that we 
should take care not to use words too grand for the thing which we wish 
to express ; that we should not call simple things by learned or clumsy 
names ; that we should not, like detectives hunting criminals, pounce 
upon every blunder and pretence of our interlocutor, even though she 
talk like a milliner, and He talk like a pedant; that we should not keep 
conversation confined to those subjects in which we believe ourselves 
to be the best instructed; that we should listen with amiability, and 
not hurry to take the word ; that we should listen much, speak little, 
and say nothing we would be sorry for afterwards, are axioms of com- 
versation. Since La Rochefoucauld formulated most of them, they 
have become trite and indifferent to us; but they are not the less essen- 
tial to agreeable social intercourse. For, to listen well ; to-inspire con- 
fidence ; to avoid the monopolizing and priggish style of talking, to con- 
vict others of ignorance, and to display our superior information; not to 
betray our dependence upon mere memory ; to show we have no power 
of reflection, and no wit, by our absolute silence the moment we are 
led by a bold and fresh conversationalist from what we have read in 
books—is difficult with those who pretend to converse, but only express 
in parrot-fashion, with monotony and by rote, what they have been 
charged with; naturally, they are the blunderbusses of conversation, 
and go off in noise, ‘‘ signifying nothing.”’ 

In the eighteenth century, which witnessed the culmination of the 
art of conversation, every thing favored that particular means of social 
intercourse, as in our day everything favors reading. ‘Then, instead of 
reading, the traveller conversed with his feliow. The dfgence, the 
post-chaise, slow locomotion, the leisure of people, limited news, limi- 
ted interests,—these made each man personally of more social importance 
to his neighbor than we are to each other now that we sit in the cars, 
and read daily telegrams from the centres of great nations, hear the latest 
utterances of the great men of the world, read the masterpieces of 
novelists, and wonder over the latest achivement of science. What do 
we care for what our neighbor has to say, unless he has some special 
business with us, or some new fact to communicate? and, wot caring 
Jor more than that, conversation languishes, and therefore all that con- 
stitutes a free, a vivacious and elegant social life, is confined to a very 
few persons. The mass, perhaps not of manual workers, but even of 
people sufficiently free from manual labor to have time to enjoy books, 
and pictures, and music, and the drama, cannot be said to love con- 
versation ; still less do they understand it as an art. They, like most of 
us, sit under the shadow of care at home, and are urged by that awful 
American god, haste, through the day. No art, be it that of conver- 
sation or otherwise, can flourish under the baneful influence of care and 
haste. 

Even when we read, we read hurriedly—too hurriedly to taste the 
flavor of an article,—and an article, if not written to be bolted at 
breakfast, like too many leading articles, has a flavor, or should have a 
flavor. It should be as perfect and rich, or delicate, to the mental 
gout, as is a delicious peach or a sound cherry to the palate. But if we 


always write to give information to hasty readers, of what use is grace 


in the form that will be overlooked, and refined, full flavor that will 
pass the mental palate unnoticed? And, if we are not in a hurry, 
invisible care fills every chamber of our goodly mansion, and forbids 
enjoyment. Being without self-surrender, without trust in nature, 
believing more in arithmetic than in art, paying book-keepers more than 
book-makers, how can we sincerely cultivate conversation ? 

To converse, we must have unharnessed minds. But we Americans, 
as all people doing the work of this century, are in harness. ‘To-day 
we do hack-work. Our beds our stalls ; our homes stables for the night ; 
our tables little better than mangers, over which we eat in silence. We 
read for information. In our generation the purpose of reading for 
pleasure is limited to frivolous people and women. How little time 
Americans spend in the society of women—our natural civilizers— 
compared with the hours Frenchmen and Italians pass in the society of 
the gentler sex! Our life is brief; we should contrive to pass it either 
grandly or agreeably. But few of us are made for grand actions—all 
of us may aim to be agreeable. We can only realize an agreeable 
society by giving full play to the feminine element. The influence of 
women, as they sit silent in church pews, or with each other in sewing- 
societies, or as they challenge us from the platform, is not the influence 
they possessed when they were absolute social agents—as they were in 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when they were 
actually the complement to our sex, and when their place in the State 
was not less felt than in the family. 

A fine and gracious society,—one that has its being to illustrate good 
taste, one that would be considerate as well as fine, and, while cor- 
rectiveof the people, not inimical todemocracy,—is desirable, not as a 
particular and arbitrary organization, like an academy, but as a body of 
influence, whose boundaries are not fixed, whose roots are in the peo- 
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ple. It should exhibit urbanity and gradation, and be guided by the 
now almost extinct religion of honor. 
in our large cities agreeable, and without such a society no city can be 
said to have reached the ultimate fact of the life of acity. Conversa- 


tion is the art of such a society, and all other arts nourish and stimulate | 


it. Such asociety cannot be composed exclusively of women—for 
women, when with each other, never reach the dignity of conversation; 
they only chat, as men with each other simply talk, which is conversa- 
tion minus the art—minus the pleasure which is its object. We chat to 
escape our thoughts,—we talk to conceal them ; but we converse to ex- 
press them in the choicest or the most vivacious language. 
verse to commune with each other ; for conversation is a gladsome break- 
ing of the bread of social life ; it is intellectual hospitality. It is impossi- 
ble to converse with an unfriendly, a stupid ora profane person. We can 
only converse with persons in sympathy with us. The best conversa- 
tionalist will be found to be the man of the broadest sympathies and 
of the most @tractive personality. But few of us can establish that 
fine and genial relationship which opens all the pores of our moral and 
intellectual being, and lets our proper self expand and shed its surplus 
life in delightful abundance, making us enjoy the consciousness of a 
free body, instead of suffering from a clogged and stinted organization, 
through which nature’s currents do not liberally run. Conversation 
should be in society what the breeze or the wind is in nature. It 
should run over us like a freshening and gladdening thing. It should 
be the play and stimulus of our minds. 

With the decline of the art of conversation, politeness likewise has 
gone. We are now poor listeners, but good readers. To be good 
readers costs us nothing but time and the price of our journal, book or 
magazine. But to be a good listener and a good conversationalist 
costs us deference to others, modulation of voice, self-restraint, ami- 
ability and patience. We must have what the French call esprit; we 
must have leisure ; we must have something of the Christian about us ; 
but all this is a tedious tax to sharp, go-ahead, driving business men. 
So they read, and forego the pleasure which animated and cherished 
social intercourse might give to us; so they suffer a neglected art to 
become a lost art. And yet we cannot be said to meet each other like 
Orientals, in silence, smoking and drinking. Most Americans do talk. 
They are low and familiar, which is not so well ; for noise is barbarous, 
and familiarity is hurtful to the dignity of the art of conversation. 
When we have more leisure, more art, more culture, in the generous 
sense of that word, we shall cultivate conversation, which is a verbal 
means to animate, to awaken, to loosen the mind. Then it will be to 
us what Madame de Staél said it was to the French, what music is to 
some people, what strong drink is to others,—a pleasure and a 
stimulus. 





LITERATURE. 


SCHLIEMANN’S HOMER. 


OST works of historical and archzological research prove but dull reading 

to the general public; yet we have before us a quarto volume (illustrated 

almost ad infinitum,) which, to important historical and archzological informa- 

tion, adds a vein of romance so rich and novel, that no person of intelligence can fail 

to be entertained by it. We allude to “ Ilios,—the City and Country of the Trojans,” 

containing the results of discoveries on the site of ancient Troy, and throughout the 

Troad, in the years 1870, ’71, '72, °73, °78 and ’79, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, author 
of “ Troy and its Remains,” recently published by the Harpers, of New \ ork. 

One memorable morning, in the earliest-mentioned year, the German savant and 
his wife were looking at the workmen as they plied their picks in the vicinity of the 
modern Hissarlik, when the Doctor’s keen eyes detected suddenly a glint of gold in the 
earth his men were digging up! Immediately he became anxious (most tender-hearted 
and benevolent of antiquarians and archzologists !) that his laborers, who were _possi- 
bly weary, as it approximated noon, should refresh themselves! Therefore he dismissed 
them to luncheon, and when their unsuspicious backs were turned, behold our excel- 
lent Professor upon his knees, utterly regardless of his “inexpressibles,” or his dignity 
as F, S, A. and F. R. L, pricking the soil with his pocket-knife, in a perfect frenzy of 
antiquarian excitement. Not even our old friend Monkbarns, when explaining to 
Martin Lovell, at the Kaim of Kinprunes, the mysteries of that famous stone which 
bore thé letters, A. D, L. L., (unluckily demonstrated afterwards to mean merely 
“Aiken Drum’s Long Ladle,”) could have been more enthusiastic ! 
ent case there was no mistake,—no imposition, At almost every dab of the knife, out 
popped some beautiful «antique ;” golden cups and bowls, bracelets and jewels, which, 
carefully wrapped from vulgar sight in Madame Schliemann’s shawl, were as carefully 
removed to her husband’s quarters. Thus it happened that the /oca/e of the veritable 
Troy was first d‘scovered. Succeeding excavations, with the uncovering to day-light 
of walls, ruins, houses, broken pavements, and cellars “ still filled by ancient stone jars 
of wine and the food of warriors and women,” vastly strengthened the proof that Ho- 
mer’s “ Ilios” had indeed been found. But modern scholars are quite as illustrious for 
skepticism as learning. Some of them published pamphlets of denial, which seemed 


| 
| 


; mann’s discoveries should go for nothing, or, at best, be counted as a curious and, of 


Such a society would make life | 


course, quite accidental “find” of ancient utensils and rubbish, good enough to fill 
some Azatus on the shelves of museums, but really good for nothing else. Now, while 
his first discoveries were being treated to this cold critical douche from the reviewers, 
the energetic Doctor, no-wise daunted, passed over to Greece, where he questioned 
closely the historical ground in Mycenz. 

Its answer amazed the world, and blew the carping critics (“ disjecta memzbra,”) 
into “smithereens,” or—Limbo! If any survived, 4ow they must have hated the au- 
dacious explorer who worked them down and “ wro¢e them down,” in a manner which 


| left not a single fragment of the pretentious skin of the critical lion to cover their as- 


We con- | 





But in the pres- | 


to embody a contemptuous shrug of the shoulder, from title-page to “ fizis.” Others 


doubted, quibbled and superciliously suggested that, as no such place as Troy probably 
ever was, and that Homer, if not himself a myth precisely, must have been some six 
or a dozen men “ rolled into one,” and each of these a monstrous liar,—Dr. Schlie- 


inical nakedness! 

Everybody is now familiar with the marvellous results of Dr. Schliemann’s explora- 
tions upon the old Acropolis of the City of Agamemnon. There he found the graves, 
—the pathetic and broken ¢umu/i,—of the Greeks who had fought against the sons of 
Priam and carried Cassandra home as the prize of victory. Returning to Troy in 
187879, he systematized his researches, or, rather their vesw/¢s ; and the present truly 
magnificent work is a summing up of these results, as well of the frs¢ as of the /atter 
explorations among the ruins of unearthed cities and dead civilization. It is satisfac- 
torily divided into chapters which treat every branch of his subject clearly and fully.. 
Its typography is worthy of the theme discussed. Numberiess wood engravings adorn 
its pages,—engravings of the localities exposed, of the excavations in different states ; 
of the pottery, gold, silver, bronze, and other curiosities,—amounting to upwards of 
thirteen hundred. This book may be fitly designated as not only a vivid and interest- 
ing, but a monumental record of great achievements. 

If Champollion deserves to have 42s name perpetuated for deciphering the Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics (half of them but fulsome flattery of the tyr.nnies of cat-worshipping 
kings, of a memory as unsavory as their mummified cerements), then, a fortior7, should 
Schliemann be honored, and his work held in respectful remembrance. /sas he not 
exploded forever the mechanical and detestable theories of Wolf, and revived at once 
the glory and authenticity of Homer? Has he not summoned, as it were, from the 
“ vasty deep” of time, the very mould and form of the Homeric age; and shown us 
the practical, every-day environments of its heroes, sages, warriors and women? There 
is “ white-bearded Priam” on his throne, chiding or admiring Paris, or, with a colder 
yet more respectful affection, contemplating Hector in his calm supremacy as counsel- 
lor or his fiery resolve as a patriot and leader of armies. And there are Nestor, Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Menelaus, Thirsites, blending with the contrasted figures of Helen 
and Cassandra,—the “‘ white witch,” whose flashing eyes neither the mist of Hades 
nor the clouds of centuries can darken; and the sombre prophetess, whose very name 
is the synonym of woe, disaster and despair, while down the vale of two thousand 
years her voice of wail seems sounding, mellowed by distance into the magic melan- 
choly of sweetest, most mournful music! What a procession it is—-zoft of umbra and 
shadowy ghosts, but the living personalities of genius; “breathing, burning creations,” 
which grow the brighter and more real as we wander with Schliemann along the 
places which the feet of their humanoriginals once trod; viewing the half-defaced 
frescoes of their palaces, the fragments of their courts and cisterns, the pallid glory of 
their sacrificial vessels, the humbled crests of their statues of the gods, disowned and 
dishoncred ever since the cry went forth across the shuddering seas, of “ Great /aun is 
dead!” When our sagacious and indefatigable German explorer shall, in due 
time, visit the “‘ shades,” (“ adsz¢ omen,” surely, old Homer should be the tirst of the 
innumerable multitude therein to extend to him his phantom hand and bestow upon 
him his ghostly benediction ! 

“‘ Verily, my son!” he may exclaim, “thou hast resuscitated me on earth; so that, 
through thy labors, I am now in the upper sphere,—once my home,—a far more ac- 
tual presence than here, where (woe is me!) we meet but as shadows in shadow-land !’» 


“ Rex fueram, sic crista docet !” 


might the 
elusive 


poet add, 


laurel crown. 


(only in sound Greek, of course,) pointing to his 

«But my glory, fast waning, recently waxes (all 
through thee!) more luminous in Troas, and more beautiful among the myr- 
tles and olives of Mycenz; and thence shall the new fame thereof penetrate the 
world,—a world, oh son! of which even I, in my strongest imaginings, never dreamed !’» 





LECTURES AND Essays BY GOLDWIN SMITH.—A book printed for private circula- 
tion is, of course, on a very different plane from one openly advertised ; yet the ezea 
nt¢pusyvta,—the flying words that have been spoken to the public in magazines and re- 
views of great circulation,—can hardly claim any exemption when collected and re- 
printed. Professor Goldwin Smith has not ceased to be a teacher, because he has 
exchanged Oxford and Cornell for Toronto, and his pupils now are found in both con- 
tinents, the old and the new, and on both sides the line that separates Canada from the 
United States. His years of diligent study and careful investigation bear fruit now in 
the ripe knowledge and mature judgment that show themselves in each and all of the 
papers gathered together in this collection, from the Contemporary Review, Macmitl- 
lan’s Magazine, the New York Jation, and the Canadian journals, where some of 
these essays first appeared, and where all were reproduced. The old-time thought and 
methods of thinking of the Oxford Don of more than twenty years ago, are shown in 
the learned essays on the “ Greatness of the Romans,” “ Alfredus Rex Fundator,” and 
«The Last Republicans of Rome,” where the latest German historians, Mommsen and 
Ihne, are criticised by Professor Smith with the light of modern political science 
thrown on the screen of past ages. The master of all the intricacies of political, social 
and religious combinations that united in the revolution effected by Oliver Cromwell, 
speaks in the “ Papers on the Puritans,” in “Gustavus Adolphus,” as the student of 
American history shows himself in the sketch of Abraham Lincoln and General 
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Wolfe. The lover of pure literature in its highest and best form, is seen in the affec- 
tionate tribute to Sir Walter Scott, in the speech on the centenary of his birth, in the 
Nation notices of Jane Austen, Milton and Keble. 


| 
| 


The papers on “ The Ascent of | 


Man,” and on “ The Proposed Substitutes for Religion,” are orthodox enough to satisfy | 


those who look on Professor Smith as a radical of the deepest dye. “The Labor 
Movement,” its supplement, « What is Culpable Luxury,” and the sketch of the life of 
Thomas Brassey, “ A True Captain of Industry,” exhibit Professor Smith’s economic 
views, his warning alike to employers and employed, and his plan for the economical 
emancipation of the workingman. It is in this connection that he reproaches the 
Pennsylvania iron master for his indifference to the moral condition of the miner, and 
for his own selfish hatred of England; while he points out the perils which threaten 
industry, especially that growing dislike of manual labor, which prevails to an alarming 
extent in the United States, “and which some economists attribute to errors in the 
system of education in the common schools.” In the same prophetic strain, he com- 
bines praise with warning, when he says that “nothing can be more admirable than 
the munificence of rich men in the United States, but the drawback, in the way of per- 
sonal fancies and crotchets, is so great that it is doubtful whether future generations will 
have reason to thank the present, especially as the reverence for property among Amer- 
icans is so intense that they would rather let a dead founder breed any pestilence than 
touch a letter of his will,”—an evident protest against the literal adherence to the pe- 
culiar provisions of Stephen Girard’s will, which always offends liberal foreigners. 

In strong contrast to the earnestness of Professor Smith’s discussion of economic prob- 
lems, is the lightness with which he hits off the salient points of that heavy book,“ The 
Memoirs of Baron Stockmar,” whom he happily dubs a ‘ wire-puller of kings,” and 
whose life-like portraits of the great persons whose movements he watched, and whose 
shortcomings in word and deed he recorded in a diary, are succinctly extracted from 
the ponderous pages of his son’s biography, with the terse epigrammatic warning, 
« What a power of evil isa man who keeps a diary!” In wholesome opposition to 
this dispiriting view of the nominal great people of the royal household, is the ac- 
count of the life of Abraham Lincoln, and, although it is affected by Professor Smith’s 
evident unwillingness to have the world governed by men without due training, he 
points out the advantages and disadvantages of Lincoln’s political education, and its 
result as “something strong, genuine, practical and entirely in unison with the thoughts 
and feelings of a people that was to be led, not governed.” In an address to the 
Oxford School of Science and Art, there is aconstant reference to America that shows 
how much Professor Smith’s life here impressed him with pictures that served as foils 
to his own home and its surroundings. Contrasting the beauty of English life in the 
country with the unlovely look of American towns, he said, “ America is supposed 
to be given over to ugliness. There are a good many ugly things there, and the ugli- 
est are the most pretentious. As it is in society, so it is in architecture: America is 
best when she is content to be herself. An American city, with its spacious streets, all 
planted with avenues of trees, with its blocks of buildings, far from unimpeachable, 
probably, in detail, yet stately in the mass, with its wide-spreading suburbs, where each 
artisan has his neat-looking house in his own plot of ground, and plenty of light and 
air and foliage, with its countless church towers and spires far from faultless, yet vary- 
ing the outline, might not please the painter’s eye; but it fills your mind with a sense of 
well rewarded industry,—of comfort, and even opulence, shared by the toiling many ; of 
a prosperous, law-loving, cheerful and pious life. .. The cities of the New World spread 
wide in the security ofan age of law and a continent of peace.” This is the tribute of 
an Oxford Professor, a man of culture, and with the experience of life in two conti- 
nents, to our own greatest merit ; and little as Goldwin Smith is given to over-praise, 
it is much for him to say this of the country that he has made his home. We trust 
that this volume will soon be published to the world in the usual way, as a companion 
for that which its author announces of his political essays and reviews; for many who 
do not share his economic views or his vaticinations as to the future of the Old World 
or the New, will always heartily welcome his appearance as an author in pure liter- 
ature and as a speaker and writer on topics historical and critical, where his learning 
and his style of literary composition will always secure an audience. The appearance of 
this book will sharpen the desire long since expressed in this city, that Professor Smith 
should be connected with the University of Pennsylvania, either as an occasional lec- 
turer or as a professor, and, perhaps, as head of a school of history in the Department 
of Ari, where he can train our young writers and students by the same thorough pre- 
paratory study and diligent cultivation of letters that have made him the representative 
of the best English scholarship, and renew the tie that binds together the universities 
of England and America. (Published for the Author. Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto. 
1881. 8vo. Pp.336.) 





PuTLER.—The second volume in the series of Philosophical Classics for English 
readers, is devoted to Bishop Butler. The editor, Rev. W. Lucas Collins, has done 
his work passably well. It was probably hard for him to be very enthusiastic over his 
subject, notwithstanding the fact that he speaks as an admirer and champion of Butler. 
It is no secret that Butler’s «« Analogy” is now held by most divines to be as antiquated 
as-a catapult or crossbow, in respect of its usefulness as a weapon against scepticism. 
Mr. Maurice, Matthew Arnold, Goldwin Smith and Dr. Martineau,—all oppose the ten- 
dency of Butler’s system, which makes morality depend upon probability. Dr. Mar- 
tineau says, in his “ Studies of Christianity,” that he regards the “Analogy” as having 
furnished, with a design directly contrary, one of the most terrible of the persuasives 
to Atheism that has ever been produced.” 

The editor thinks the great claim upon our attention which Butler made, and his 
chief merit as a writer, consists in his exaltation of human nature, and in his endeavors 
to impress upon us the practical obligation of duty, apart from any theories as to its 
origin or sanction. The biographical introduction to the volume is a very pleasant one. 


_ ing summoned his steward, asked him how much money he had in his house. 
| hundred pounds, my lord.’ 





We learn that Butler was a man of quiet taste, and of much sweetness and benevolence 
of disposition. A little anecdote told of him after he had become a great and wealthy 
bishop, with his palaces and sees, will illustrate his benevolence. A gentleman called 
upon him to ask his 4id in some philanthropic scheme. “ The bishop approved, and hav- 
‘Five 
‘Five hundred pounds!’ said Butler; ‘ what a shame for 
a bishop to have so much. Give it away at once—give it to this gentleman, who has 
a good use for it.’” (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, and Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh. 177 pp.) 





AYER’S NEWSPAPER ANNUAL gives, under each State heading, its capital, the 
number of counties and places in which newspapers are published, and in a single line 
the frequency of issue, politics, age, circulation, price and advertising rates. Separate 
lists are given of class publications, and also fourteen in foreign languages. The vol- 
umn, a royal octavo of over 600 pages, has been prepared with greatgcare, and is val- 
uable. (N. W. Ayer & Sons, Philadelphia, 1881.) 


LANIER’s FLORIDA.—To most people interested in Florida, Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
handbook is probably known and valued as the best work of its kind that has been 
written. AZropos of a new editition, it is therefore only necessary to state (for the ben - 
efit of those who have not seen the work,) that the portions which treat of the climate, 
geology and topography are scientifically accurate and full, and the descriptive and 
historical matter graphic, concise and entertaining. The citiesof Charleston, Savannah, 
Augusta and Aiken are briefly described by one whose keen eye and trained pen knew 
just what to look for, and just what to write down for others. There is a chapter for 
consumptives, and a long table of railroad routes. Mr. Lanier’s style can hardly be 
called agreeable in every respect. From a richly furnished mind and an intensely ac- 
tive imagination, he draws too much illustrative material, and burdens his sentences with 
long and painfully involved similes, bizarre abstractions and personifications and ratioci- 
The creaking and laboring of the mental machinery is often painfully per- 
However, one soon gets used, in a measure, to Mr. Lanier’s peculiar style, 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 


nations. 
ceptible. 
and enjoys his minute and graphic analyses. 
1881. Pp. 266.) 


ROME AND CARTHAGE.—* The Punic Wars,” by R. Bosworth Smith, M. A.—This 
volume belongs to the series known under the title “Epochs of Modern History,” 
edited by Edward E. Morris, M. A. It is condensed from Mr. Smith’s larger work, 
‘Carthage and the Carthaginians.” The author has devoted half a life-time to the 
study of the subject, and, since the writing of his larger work, has visited the site of 
Carthage, giving the readers of this smaller American work the benefit of his 
notes and impressions in an additional chapter. His style is characterized by clear- 
ness, verve, and the pictorial quality. It is very difficult to avoid going to sleep 
over Arnold’s “ Rome,” especially on a summer’s day. From the last chapter of Mr. 


Smith’s little volume, we get a picture of Carthage as it is to-day. Strictly 
speaking, there is no Carthage of to-day. The only genuine remains of 
the old Punic city consist of the vast aqueduct of MHadrian, remains 


of the foundations of the famous semi-circular elephant and horse-stables, of the res- 
ervoirs, of the city-walls, and of the rock-walled harbors and quays. The aqueduct 
near the site of the city has been destroyed, and only huge, scattered blocks of masonry 
remain, stretching away over the plain, “like the bleached vertebrze of some gigantic 
serpent.” It was once sixty miles in length, and brought its perennial streams of fresh 
water from the mountains Zeugitanus and Zuccharus. About a quarter of a mile from 
the Byrsa are the remains of the huge reservoirs, embedded in a hill. They had 
vaulted roofs, and the masonry and cement are all but perfect. They are eighteen in 
number, and each one hundred and twenty feet long by twenty wide, the water still 
standing in some of them to a depth of seventeen feet. Dr. Davis, an English arche- 
ologist, has discovered over one hundred and twenty genuine Punic inscriptions on the 
site of old Carthage, and many other interesting relics have been found in the shafts 
sunk by M. Beulé. It strikes us that the half dozen pages of commonplace description 
of the Oriental city, Tunis, might well have been omitted. The journals of transient 
travellers over old routes form the most insipid reading that the much-suffering reading 
public of this day are afflicted with, The volume has some excellent maps. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1881. Pp. 298.) ‘ 





_ THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE.—Just why this posthumcus collection 
of Geiger’s lectures—“Lectures and Dissertations” by Lazarus Geiger, forming Volume 
XX. of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library—should be included in the 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library, which has included so many important 
books,is not apparent. Dr. David Asher edits the volume, and writes that it con- 
sists of “chips” from the author’s “workshop,” an expression well chosen, 
Geiger, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, was a sound and original thinker, and a learned 
philologist. The volume includes six essays on language and its importance in the 
history of the development of the human race, delivered before the Frankfort Com- 
mercial Club; the earliest history of the human race in the light of language, with 
special reference to the origin of tools, delivered before the International Archeological 
and Historical Congress at Bonn; on color-sense in primitive times, and its develop- 
ment, delivered at a meeting of German Naturalists at Frankfort; on the 
origin of writing, read at a meeting of the German Oriental Society, in 
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1868; the discovery of fire, read before the Museum Club of Frank- 
fort; and an unpublished and unfinished essay on the primitive home of 
the Indo-Europeans. With the exception of the last essay, no part of the body of the 
book was written later than 1870, and the mention of the various bodies before which 
the lectures were read shows the disconnected character‘and the unedited shape of the 
book. Despite of this, the volume is most interesting, though it adds little to the pres- 
ent store of knowledge on the several topics. Naturally, the first lecture, read before 
a commercial club, is general in character, and it briefly and clearly reviews the dis- 
coveries of Champollion, F. A. Wolf, Grotefend and others, and in reviewing their 
comparisons and conclusions, the author exclaims: “ That variety should proceed from 
unity seems to be the great fundamental law of all evolution, both physical and men- 
tal. In language this law leads us back to a quite insignificant germ, a first sound 
which expressed the excessively little, the only thing that man then noticed and saw 
with interest; and from that germ the whole wealth of language—aye, I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it as my conviction—all languages were gradually developed in the 
course of many, very many, millennia.” The two lectures on color-sense and on the 
origin of writing are recondite in character. In the former it is interesting to note 
Geiger’s general agreement with Mr. Gladstone’s observations on the color-sense among 
the Greeks. The last essay on the primitive home of the Indo-Europeans is intro- 
ductory to the series, and incomplete, and the statement that “if the home of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans was not Germany, it must, at least, as regards the tempera- 
ture and impressions of the seasons, have fully resembled Germany, as Tacitus still 
knew it.” This argument is only partly supported by Geiger by comparison of Sanskrit 
and German words, and forms a special plea which it is interesting to compare with 
the recent magazine articles on the same subject. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
1880, 156 pp.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Appletons will bring out the memoirs of Jefferson Davis within a month. They 
will probably issue the life of Carlyle, by Frederick Martin, and are henceforth to be 
the publishers for George Bancroft. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s book on “ Rome 
and Carthage,” and will shortly produce the first volume of Talleyrand’s “ Memoirs.” 


James R. Osgood & Co. are to publish this fall a volume by Mr. Geo. W. Cooke, on 
“ Ralph Waldo Emerson—his Life, Writings and Philosophy.” Rumor accredits them 
with having engaged Mr. Samuel Clemens (« Mark Twain,”) to prepare an “ Ecyclo- 
pedia of Humor.” 

But no rumor hasas yet reached the outer world of aseries of American biographies, 
on which a dozen of the leading humorists of the day have been engaged for some 
three years past, which series will probably see the light this summer. 


Messrs, E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly publish a complete edition of the poems of 
Mrs. Frances Ridley Havergal, whom the New York papers will persist in regaftding 
as a man. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to bring out a series of “ The Lives of 
American Statesmen,” to be prepared under the editorial direction of Mr. John T. 
Morse, Jr. They also announce Parton’s long-promised “ Life of Voltaire,” John Bur- 
roughs’s ‘“ Pepacton and other Sketches,” Richard Grant White’s « England, Without 
and Within,” a series of papers familiar to readers of the A¢/anéic, and a long list of 
other works. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will issue a “ Short History of Art,” condensed from 
Liibke’s book, by Miss De Forrest. 


Frederick Tredwell, of Brooklyn, New York, is about to publish, for Mr. Daniel 
M. Tredwell, a monograph of privately printed volumes and the men who have illus- 
trated them, noticing illustrations, bindings, inlayings, etc., of books of this kind in the 
private libraries of the Eastern cities. 

The new “ Revision of the New Testament” will be ready May 15th, and will be 
promptly and extensively “ pirated.” 


A history of the Governmental Printing Office at Washington is announced as 
shortly to appear. 

Professor H. B. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, is writing a biography 
of his friend and countryman, Ole Bull. 

There will be a very Jarge volume of Carlyle literature before long. Besides the 
“Reminiscences,” and the “Lives” promised by Messrs. Conway, Shepherd, and 
others, General Hamley’s “‘ Essay on Carlyle,” originally published in Blackwood, has 
been reprinted; and Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, is to bring out a study of the life and 
writings of « The Iconoclast of the Nineteenth Century,” illustrated with much original 
matter and information concerning the principal Carlylean localities, Among the doc- 
uments to be given will be probably the earliest specimens of « Carlylese ” now extant. 


Charles Dickens is to revive, one month hence, Household Words, published by his 
father from 1850 till its incorporation with A// the Year Round, in 1858. No altera- 
tion is intended in the latter journal, but Household Words will be conducted ona 
new line. «While a considerable portion of its pages will be given to fiction of an in- 
teresting as well as a sound and wholesome character, the remainder will be devoted to 
household and family matters of general and daily interest.” 

The first book printed in Pitman’s system of reformed spelling, known as semi- 
phonotyphy—“ The Literary Ladder,” by Mr. A. A. Reade, of Manchester—has been 
published, and is highly eulogized by Professor Max Miiller. 











A “reference list” on George Eliot in the Library Yournal gives clues to several 
important articles on various aspects of her genius, which are now buried in 
back volumes of magazines. By the way, Mr. Marcus Clarke has translated for the 
Melbourne, Australia, Argus, “ George Eliot’s Last Story,” from the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes, of September last. The translator thinks that “apart from its intrinsic merits 
the fact of ‘ The Lifted Veil’ being composed in a foreign language renders it an object 
of literary curiosity.” In point of fact, the story was written in 1859, and is included 
in the cabinet edition of George Eliot’s works. Mr. Clarke’s translation of the trans- 
lation will rank hereafter among the curiosities of literature, with that famous transla- 
tation into English of “Paradise Lost,” executed by a man who found the poem in 
French and did not know that its author was his fellow-countryman, John Milton. 

In reviewing the « Life of Panizzi” recently, we noticed the difficulties experienced 
a generation ago in the matter of preparing a catalogue of the books in the library of 
the British Museum. The authorities of the Museum will soon issue their scheme for 
publishing the catalogue, which will occupy 200 volumes, cost individual subscribers 
$1,000 a set, and occupy forty years in preparation and publication. It will contain 
three millions of titles, the composition of whith, on a rough estimate, will cost 
$350,000. It has already been announced that the publication will commence with 
volumes specially devoted to certain subjects, or rather sub-headings, which have now 
become too voluminous for convenient handling in their present form. Meanwhile, the 
Trustees have adopted the plan of printing and publishing the titles of all additions to 
the library, The Museum, by the way, will hereafter have its binding done at the 
Government’s Stationery Office, by which change a large saving is expected to accrue. 


The well-known Ernst Masi, biographer of Eleonora d’Este and others, has pub- 
lished, with introduction and notes, “ Letters of Carlo Goldoni” (Italy’s great dramatic 
poet,) which form a supplement to the autobiography of Goldoni. In the introduction, 
the question is raised why Italy does not possess a national theatre, like France, Eng- 
land and Germany, and why the plans of Goldoni, looking to this object, failed of ex- 
ecution. The biographer also delineates the character of Goldoni, and analyzes his 
work in its historical aspects. 

M. Pasteur will soon bring out a book that is destined to cause a renewed sensation 
in the scientific world. At a recent session of the Academy of Sciences, he showed 
some interesting experiments. Virus so diluted that injections failed tokill a codaye of 
fifteen days—of eight days—even of six days’ old,—was employed with fatal effect on a 
little animal twenty-four hours old. Its blood was injected into an older animal, which died; 
and so on, till after three or four stages the virus had regained all its former strength. 
M. Pasteur is confident that before long a-vaccine for scarlet fever, typhoid and similar 
diseases will be discovered, and one great source of mortality, especially to the young, 
will be checked. 


The third volume of Lange’s “ History of Materialism” is in press. 


A remarkable impetus has been given to the sale of the Douay Bible in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, by the declaration of Bishop Fabre of Montreal, that any Catholic 
knowingly swearing on a Protestant Bible commits a sin. The public officers, there- 
fore, are to be supplied with two Bibles, one Protestant, one Catholic. 


Students of old French literature in this country will be glad to learn that the Ger- 
man Professor K. Vollméller, has begun the publishing and editing of French texts of 
the middle ages,—hitherto accessible only in limited costly editions,—owned by ama- 
teurs and bibliophiles. They are now to be published by Henninger, in a cheap form. 
The collection will embrace rare poems, grammars and /iterar-historische, treaties of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those which have already ap- 
peared (or are just about to appear), are De Villiers’ “« Festin de Pierre ou le Fils 
criminel” (1660); Jacobi Sylvius’ «/saguge” (1531), anda “ Traité de la Comédie et 
des Spectacles” (1667)—all valuable, rare, and hitherto known only in old editions. 
The edition will be furnished with critical apparatus, when necessary. 

Macmillan & Co., of London and New York, have published the eighteenth an- 
nual volume of “ The Statesman’s Year Book,” incomparably the best compendium of 
statistical and official information extant. We should like to see one change instituted 
and all proper names given uniformly in English, instead of coming upon Francis, 
Frangais, Franz, Francisco, and so on, according to the nationality. Still more should 
we like to see more care given to the phrasing of the items about the United States in 
the preliminary “Chronicle,” whose value no one knows who has nota set of Mr. 
Martin’s “ Year Books;” for instance, while the Chicago convention is said to have 
nominated General Garfield, the Cincinnati convention is said to have elected General 
Hancock ; the date of the election is given as November 4—it was November 2—and 
the item reads: “ Nomination of General Garfield by ‘caucus’ to the Presidency,” 
which is as mysterious as the holding of Congressional elections in 1879. But the in- 
accuracies are so rare, and the editor has such a keen sense of the importance of the 
news element in such a work—“the Gotha” is a notorious offender in this respect—that 
fault-finding is unjust. One feature of especial interest in this year’s issue is the strik- 
ing diagram of the average annual wheat production of the principal wheat growing 
countries of the world, which cannot fail to impress and interest folks in England, and 
in Europe generally, who have had very hazy notions of the extent of our wheat pro- 
duction. Lord Beaconsfield consults the “ Year Book”—he has praised it in one of his 
speeches; and when he sees the difference between Canada’s crop and that of the 
United States, he will probably revise that wonderful speech of his, delivered something 
over a year ago, to comfort the British agriculturist by showing that Canada would 
soon swamp our agriculturists in their turn. 

The ‘* Memoirs of Count Joseph Pasolini” have been published in Imola, by his son 
Peter Pasolini. Pasolini was president of the Italian Senate, and played a prominen 
rdle in the creation of new Italy—as confidant of Pius IX., Victor Emanueland Min- 
ghetti. 
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“The Funny Bible,” with comic illustrations, is announced at Paris. Comic Bibles 
One was brought out in France last year, but was promptly sup- 
It is not so long, by the way, since an English clergymen 


are not novelties 
pressed by the Censure. 


undertook to improve the New Testament by reuniting and expanding its narrative so | 


as turn it intoa religious romance, with descriptions of scenery and the like! 

“Flirtation Camp,” by Theodor S. Van Dyke (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York), isa sporting romance of a healthy and pleasurable sort—the story of a young 
California physician.*who cured a consumptive friend from Boston, by a judicious 
course of camping and shooting, the consumptive’s sister and fiancée (afterwards the 
wife) being added to the party to justify the title of « Flirtation Camp.” There is a 
decidedly unexpected denouement, which we shall leave the reader to find out and en- 
joy for himself, merely remarking that there are some excellent and sportsmanlike de- 
scriptions of sport among the California fauna with rifle, gun, long-bow, and greyhound, 
and that the author, unlike the great majority of writers on such subjects—and espe- 
cially, we may add, of Californian writers,—is scrupulously free from prejudice and 
exaggeration. 

« Ploughed Under,” a story of an Indian chief, told by himself (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York), is a prettily gotten up and sufficiently interesting volume, with a 
remarkably piquant and practical preface on the Indian question, by Ishta Theamba, 
in whom our readers may not at first recognize the Ponca maiden, Bright Eyes. The 
incidents presented are vouched for as having really occurred, and doubtless they did, 
though in the course of things the author of this Indian “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 
been compelled, we fancy, to attribute to one individual the experiences of several 
persons. This, however, like the process of idealizing characters and surroundings, is 
a necessary defect in this species of composition, which, with a sympathetic audience, 
always proves successful.  Ploughed Under” is certainly worth reading, if only for 
its spicy preface, while the author has managed the story itself so well as to present all 
the repulsive features it was desired to portray, without shocking and alienating the 
reader by a superfluously painful cenouement. 








DRIFT. 


—Under the title “ Bismarck and Gambetta; A Shrove-Tuesday Incident,” the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung gives a report of a keen and trenchant talk, supposed 
to be held by a German-American during a visit to the Fatherland. The topic is Euro- 
pean politics. The editor prefaces the conversation with some mock deprecatory re- 
marks to the effect that his readers must not be offended, for *‘ their apostate country- 
man,”(he says) “has adapted himself tothe trans-Atlantic eguality-boortshness (Gleich- 
heitsflegelei) as readily as if he had been born and educated in it.’ The German- 
American begins by remarking that «in America there was no good theatre, which 
probably comes from the fact that the American himself is a poor actor, (or feigner and 
poser,) and the actors can learn nothing from him. But in Europe,” he says, “Heaven, 
what a comedy you have!” After a review of the knock-the-chip-off-my-shoulder atti- 
tude of the powers, he goes on to speak of the ridiculousness (from an American point 
of view) of two vast and powerful nationalities doing nothing in the world but talking 
of, and dreaming of, and gazing anxiously at the slightest actions of two men—Bismarck 
and Gambetta—the one a State-Secretary of the German nation, and the other presi- 
dent of the legislature of a democratic republic. “In America,” said he, “there 
would unquestionably happen to them what has happened to General Grant,—they 
would simply be set aside by the order of the day.” Here a shudder of horror crept 
over his hearers; two left the room, and the whole company became attentive, many 
came around his table, and the waiters stood as if petrified, like the people in the story 
of Dornrischen. The German-American, however, continued, “In America we won’t 


hear of a single man making himself talked of continually, even if he had the greatest | 
| wires, the choruses of the Grand Opera can be heard. Near this room a hotel will be 


deeds in the service of his country to show. We understand well the meaning of the 
ostracism of the old Athenians, who could not endure to hear Aristides continually called 
‘the Just.’ But with you it is different; you are condemned to what the departed Car- 
lyle called shero-worship,’” etc. “It strikes me that you in Europe are no Republi- 
cans,—not even the French. You are fools of authority, driven in herds.” <A coffee 
cup here being broken, owing to a nervous motion of one of the waiters, the triumphant 
German-American very composedly resumed his newspaper, and the amazed and 
trembling citizens sat down to beer and cogitation. 


—There is great dissatisfaction expressed among electricians and inventors as to the 
composition of the Commission of Organization, in the approaching International Ex- 
position of Electricity, to be held at Paris. It is admitted that the Commission is composed 
with reference to the effect that will be produced by great names in science, and that 
those who could speak with authority upon many applications of electricity to 
economic uses, are ignored. 


—lIt cost the Duke of Aosta $100,000 torepresent his brother, the King of Italy, at 
the marriage of the German Emperor’s grandson. The gossips have it that he was 
furnished in advance with an official table of the “ tips” to be given toeach servant at 
Berlin, down to the porter at the Castle, whose share was to be a pin worth $1 50. 


—According to a paper by Dr. Beddoe, which is supported by statistics from all parts 
of England, the size of the average Englishman’s head is less by a seventh of an inch 
than it was a quarter of a century ago. A contrary belief has hitherto obtained. 


—The English returns of election expenses show that each Liberal voter costs his 
party’s candidate $7.25; the Conservative voters averaging $10.40—this being exclu- 
sive of the obligatory expenditure for the returning officers. The strength of the Land 
League was shown in Sligo, where, with $540, Mr. Sexton defeated Colonel King-Har- 
man, who spent $6,755. The total expenses in North Durham were nearly $120,000. 
In Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone spent almost $13,400, and his antagonist $20,340. In 
Dundalk, a Mr. Davis got nine votes in a poll of 500, his supporters standing him $165 


a head. In Glasgow, Mr, Anderson’s voters cost less than ten cents a piece, while Mr. . 


Benjamin Whitworth secured his seat for Drogheda for $2. 50. 


—“Mr. Justice Best—his great mind,” referring to the passage, “ Mr. Justice Best 
said he had a great mind to commit the witness,” has always been regarded as a 
triumph of indexing, though its claims may be challenged by the magnificent cata- 
logue of the Temple Library in which “A Collection of Statutes” is indexed under 
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«“ A.” But in the index to the last volume of Green’s “ History,” there is a funnier 
blunder : « Butler, Pp., his ‘ Hudibras’ III., 328; his calm philosophy, 333.” 


—Tennyson’s drama, “The Cup,” was believed to be faultless in all its acces- 
sories, until it was discovered that the mob outside the Temple of Artemis shouted 
“Hooray!” It is worth mentioning, that in the Laureate’s previous play, “The Fal. 
con,” he made the colossal error of calling the bird “he,” just as Longfellow does in 
his version of the same story. The hunter’s “falcon” was always a female. Shakes- 
peare was particularly well-read in the lore of falconry, as any intelligent investigator 
will soon discover, 


—The sans géne has always been admired of the American naval officer, who, 
when a Portuguese. commander sent him word that the fortress was entitled to a salute 
of two guns more than had already been fired, curtly commanded, “fire ’em the other 
two!” and discharged two bangs by way of P. S. and P. P. S. half an hour after the 
the rest of the salute, It has been rivalled by that of the English ship of war Iris, 
which conveyed Mr. Goschen to Constantinople. On entering Trieste, he fired a 
salute, to which no answer was returned, because he hadn’t hoisted the Austrian flag. 
Thereupon he sent ashore, bought a flag, hoisted it, saluted again, and, the demands of 
honor being satisfied, was welcomed by the batteries on shore. 


—Talking of international punctiliousness, what can be more confiding than the 
recent message ofthe Chinese General at Kuldja, to the Russian commander, to say 
that he wasn’t just then in a position to begin operations, and would feel obliged if 
General Kaufman wouldn’t attack him before May! 


—At the funeral of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the crosses and orders of the dead 
statesman were placed on the coffin, to the number of ahundred and more. Many of 
them had never been taken from their caskets. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was a Viscount, 
though he never used the title, like Victor Hugo and Hemi Rochefort, who are re- 
spectively Count and Marquis. 


—NM. Drouynde Lhuys was the author of a delightful speech on Brie cheeses, de- 
livered before the local agricultural society in 1869, in which he recalled the fact that 
at one session of the famous Congress of Vienna, the assembled diplomatists solemnly 
decided that fromaye de Brie was the best cheese in the world ; that, said M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, being the only decision at which the Congress arrived with unanimity, and 
which never was questioned. 


—M. James Spedding, the well-known writer on Bacon, came to his death through 
being run over by a cab in which was a Member of Parliament. The M. P., according 
to the St. Fames’s Gazette, never took the trouble to inquire after the welfare of the 
distinguished man of letters whom he had fatally injured. 


—The oil painting of John Milton, which Lamb’s brother bought for a few shill- 
ings, and which subsequently passed into the hands of Charles Lamb, was sold recently 
ata London auction room. Afier a keen competition between two booksellers, 
Messrs. Nutt and Quaritch, it was knocked down to the latter for $1,750. A pretty 
stiff price is this for sentimental association.—This is the picture of which Lamb writes 
to Wordsworth :—* It is the genuine Milton, and an object of quiet gaze for the half- 
hour at atime. Yet, though I am confident there is no better one of him, the face does 
not quite answer to Milton. There is a tinge of fetzt (or fetite, how do you spell it ?} 
querulousness about it; yet, hang it! now I remember better, there is not; itis calm, 
melancholy, and poetical.” 


—The hall of the approaching International Electric Exposition at Paris will be 
a scene of fairy-like beauty and brilliancy. All the various systems of illumination 
will be represented. There will be twenty-five miles of wires. The objects will be 
classified under the following groups: [. Production of Electricity. II. Transmission. 
III. Electrometry. IV. Applicatjons and General Mechanics (in their application to 
industrial electricity). VI. Bibliography and History. There will be a great many 
charming surprises in this Exposition. It is said that an observing room or gallery will 
be constructed in the /alazs de 2 Industrie, where, by means of a number of telephonic 


established, which will be provided with all the apparatus designed to show the nu- 
merous and ingenious applications of electricity to domestic usages. 


—M. Pierre Desgenais, of Paris, informs readers of L’/ndépendance Belge, that it is 
not the comédienne, the artist, or the elocutionist, that “the Yankees” admire in Sarah 
Bernhardt, but it is the pexomenon that attracts them. Tle same writer gives an 
amusing anecdote of Bernhardt. She was once playing /vou-Frou in a hall which 
was too large for her exquisite voice. She was nervous. Frou-Frou dead, she 
changed her costume, and, meeting her zmzpresario, M. Duquesnel, she said: “ Do you 
know what I am going todo? Iam going to pray to God that he will burn this 
city!” 


—From Teheran comes the astonishing news that in a council of ministers held on 
the 5th of February last, it was decided to hold an International Exposition at Teheran 
in 1883! 


—A ball was recently given in Paris at the Hotel Continental, for “the benefit of 
the impecunious English in Paris.” 





THOUGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


T is rather surprising, and shows the deliberation with which the English magazines 
are edited and written, that none of the March reviews contained an article on 
Carlyle. The Irish question continues to be the chief subject of their story. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Miss Charlotte O’Brien’s “ Eighty Years” is an eloquent 
protest against what has been done in Ireland since the Union. She admits, how 
ever, the weakness of the Irish Parliament, but insists that English ignorance and 
apathy are responsible for the present condition of Ireland. She admits that Home Rule 
is not possible; that is to say, that “a Parliament composed of men who, like 
bulldogs, have been tossed and gored by England, yet who have driven her half mad,” 
could not “ work harmoniously with England ;” but she says that Irish representation 
at Westminster is a mere farce. What, then, is the remedy? The Fenians, she says, 
were successful as an organization. 


The Land League is successful as an organ- 
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ization. 
strong executive, not originally elective.” Here, then, 1s the model: “We want free- 
dom, a strong executive, nationality. Except from the memory of Grattan, the people 
thoroughly distrust and dislike Parliamentary government. I would do away it. I 
would have all local affairs managed by the provinces, all public affairs managed by a 
council ” (of, say, twenty-five from each province, chosen by the provincial legisla- 
tures). “I believe, if an Irishman, such as Lord Dufferin, whom the nation is proud 
of, were given at one stroke the management of the country into his hands, along with 
individual freedom, Ireland might do very well yet, if not interfered with by Eng- 
land.” It will be seen how surprisingly near this project is, in spirit, to the deliver- 
ances of Mr. Carlyle and Mr Froude, which have not been supposed to be popular in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Mallock has a characteristically “smart” colloquy on Radicalism. 
ing, especially in its assumption of being important. 


It is amus- 
Here is a favorable sample : 


’ 


« But, you know,’ 
ceedingly «-Radical. They may be safe, steady-going Liberals, if you like; but 
there is nothing in their case that is in the least radical or alarming.” 

“ Radicalism,” said Seacorte, “is not a creed; it is simply a piece of temper.” 


J 


There are two articles on “Art Needlework; ’ 
of the School of Needlework at Kensington; the other by Mr. Watts, R. A. 
latter is suggestive, and has this to say of a much-vexed question : 


one by Lady Alfred, Vice-President 
The 


“ Guided by a few simple rules, many a lady with but the ordinary habits of draw- 
ing, might find herself producing very graceful designs, which, if not possessing suffi- 
cient fibre to bear public criticism, would be very pleasant in her own house. _ Profes- 
sors of all kinds incline to look coldly on the amateur element, dreading it as antago- 
nistic to true and severe study. I think, on the contrary, in art especially, it is to be 
encouraged, creating, as it does, a lively interest in many, in addition to, and not di- 
minishing the earnestness that can only be felt by few. Before the art of writing was 
commonly practiced, people went to a professional letter-writer to convey what they 
had to say. Here, I think, I perceive some resemblance. The general habit of writing 
one’s own letters has not struck at the root of literature.” 

Then he goes on to lay down the “ few simple rules,” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, foregoing his custom of treating current events from a Fos- 
itivist’s point of view, now comes out with an explicit exposition and defence of Posi- 
tivism itself, entitled the «Creed of a Layman.” It is the old story. All the old 
objects of worship are either absolute or intangible. Ideal humanity can never be- 
come obsolete, and is at least conceivable. Moreover, man must worship. According 
to Comte, man grows more and more religious as the world grows older. “Away, 
then, with the peevish paradox of pedants and cynics, that mankind has outgrown 
worship. Man never was more prone to worship, for he worships no longer in terror, 
ignorance, self-interest. He worships all that he finds of good in the world ; he wor- 
ships freely, and he worships thoughtfully, wisely and sweetly.” . All this because he 
worships himself, or, if not his actual self, himself to the tenth power, as it were. And 
this is the creed which is to kill “ anthropomorphism.” 

Mr. Torrens, M. P., writes in favor of organized emigration, under the care of the 
Government, to the British colonies. ‘“QOver-population never was less true as a gen- 
eral description of Ireland, and never more true of particular districts than at the pres- 
ent hour.” What hinders Irishmen from emigrating freely, is thatthe members of a 
family must now emigrate singly. ‘Could they all go together in the same ship, it 


would be nothing; and if two or three of their neighbors as well, it would be more a ° 


new living than a clearing out.” Let an emigrant ship under Government orders sail 
for Canada or Australia on the first of every month, ‘third-class transit across the 
ocean. Empty, half empty, or full, let thera go.” He goes on to show that whereas 
there is a great and unsatisfied demand for labor to build the Canadian Pacific, and for 
settlers to make it useful when built, yet in 1879 three-fourths of the emigrants from 
Ireland went to the United States, and only about a twentieth to Canada; and that the 
returns for 1880 are likely to be still more suggestive. All these things Mr. Torrens 
sets forth, apparently unaware that the necessity of a “free bridge for emigrants,” laid 
by the Government, was set forth in “Chartism,” which was published in 1839, and more 
fully in «* Past and Present,” which was published in 1843. 

Mr. Fowler, M. P., analyzes and strongly condemns the course of the British Gov- 
ernment towards the Basutos, in reviewing Sir Bartle Frere’s defence, and M. de 
Beaufort, a Dutchman, makes a very skilful appeal for the Boers of the Transvaal. He 
admits, apparently without irony, that England has been actuated by pure benevo- 
lence; that the intentions of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
were not only good, but that the government they established in the Transvaal was “in 
theory much better” than that of the Boers. Then he turns on the English, and says: 
«« But we recognize as decidedly the right of the Transvaal Boers to refuse all these 
benefits.” 

The other articles are of English interest only; one, indeed, a curious paper on 
«« Smoke Prevention,” is of interest to Londoners only. 

CONTEMPORARY REviEW.—The Duke of Argyle is a thoughtful man, and his pa- 
pers on the “ Unity of Nature” will interest thoughtful readers. The present paper is 
called, rather curiously, “ The Moral Character of Man,” but it deals with what Mr. 
Spencer calls «the data of ethics,” rather than with ethical principles themselves. Most 
of it goes over the same ground which the writer travelled over in his «Primeval Man,” 
a book which he wrote to controvert the position of Sir John Lubbock, that the lowest 
of existing savages are the most accurate living representatives of the condition of 
primeval man, In the present paper the argument is strongly put and carefully forti- 
fied with facts. In the first place, the Duke shows that among the lowest of existing 
races are the Fuegians, described by Darwin, and the Esquimos, both of whom inhabit 
regions so bleak and inhospitable that it is inconceivable they could have originated 
there. They must, therefore, have come from more genial climates and more fruitful soils, 


They have three points in common,—universal suffrage, a hierarchy, and “a | 


| 


and have been degraded by their migration to the condition in which they are now 
found. A reference is made to the geography of the globe in order to show that, if 
man originated in Central Asia, he might have spread over the whole planet, by way 
of Behring Straits into America, by way of Arabia into Africa and Europe. All this 


| is part of the argument that savages, as we know them, are degenerated from higher 


| ethnology “hitches on” to ethics. 








types of men, an argument which is strengthened by the fact that, within historic times, 
no principle of progress has been discerned among tribes now savage. ‘ Though indi- 
vidually capable of learning what civilized men have taught them,. yet, as races, they 
have been invariably scorched by the light of civilization, and have withered before it 
like a planet whose roots have failed.” “It is remarkable that the Indian races of 
North America are perhaps the highest that have exhibited this fatal and irredeem- 
able capacity to rise; and it is precisely in their case that we have the most direct evi- 
dence of degradation by development in a wrong direction.” It is at this point that 
Whereas all other animals tend constantly to the 


said Mr. Herney, “my opinion is that the middle class is ex- | type, to the idea, of their race, man’s free will enables him either to rise or to descend 


in the scale of being, as he uses it. “These are the conditions of life; very much 
lower, as we have seen, than those which prevail among the brutes, which it is now 
the fashion to assume to be the nearest type of the conditions from which the human 
race began its course. They are, in reality, and on the contrary, conditions which could 
not possibly have been reached, except after a very long journey. They are the goal 
at which men have arrived after running for many generations ina wrong direction. 
They are the result of Evolution—they are the product of Development. But it is the 
evolution of germs whose growth is noxious.” 

Mr. Grant’s article on “ The Jewish Question in Germany” seems to be very well 
informed. He describes the agitation as a wretched attempt at persecution which has 
not even the poor excuse of religious enthusiasm to plead, but is compounded only of 
pedantry and prejudice, of envy, spite, and the lowest and least attractive form of na- 
tional vanity. Then he goes on to account for it. He likens it to the feeling against 
Scotchmen among Englishmen just after the Union, when the North Britons were ac- 
quiring more of the rewards of merit than the South Britons thought their merit enti- 
tled them to. “In neither case can the aversion be called unnatural, nor are specious 
arguments wanting in its defence.” One is inclined to suspect Mr. Grant, with all his 
gravity, of a malicious intention, such as was evident in some of the newspaper articles 
which pretended to advocate the cause of the Hebrews when Judge Hilton endeavored 
to keep them out of Saratoga, and Mr. Corbin out of Coney Island. 

Professor Jevons argues for an extension of the system of free public libraries in 
Great Britain to every town of 20,000 people. He thinks it practicable to extend the 
system even to hamlets by some such device as that of “ itinerating libraries,” which is 
in use in Australia. From the central library at Melbourne, a box of books (duplicates) 
is sent every three months, or oftener, to every village which applies for such a loan 
and a new collection replaces them when returned. In 1876, 8,000 volumes were cir’ 
culated in this way, which, by repeated circulation, were made equivalent to 32,000. 
Professor Jevons also praises the American system of free libraries, although his Amer- 
ican reader will be surprised by “an account of an enterprising village library club in 
in the New York country.” 

Rev. John Henry Hopkins, of Williamsport, Pa., in an article on “The Lay 
Element in England and in America,” urges upon English churchmen the adoption of 
something like the American system of vestries and lay deputies. On matters of doctrine, 
he declares, “it would be most unwise to legislate afresh, until the picked men of the 
laity, those chosen for their intelligent interest in church matters, are sufficiently ed 
ucated by the bishops and clergy to see the propriety of it.” He assures timid clergy. 
men “that a clergyman of any real weight of character” findsno difficulty in “running ” 
his vestry and his lay deputies (the slang is ours, not his). In behalf of the voluntary 
system, he reminds his brethren that “the clergy exist for the sake of the people, not 
the people for the sake of the clergy,” and that some attention should be paid to what 
people think they want, even if you do not mean to give it to them. The whole article 
is readable, although nobody would suspect from its tone that it was submitted to the 
English clergy “ with the utmost diffidence,” if its author did not certify to that fact. 

Paul Hillebrand’s “ Guizot in Private Life,” in the form of a review of the memoir 
lately published by Guizot’s daughter, gives an admirable portrait of the kind of man 
most readily described asan exalted prig. If a man desires a reputation for virtue, says 
Herr Hillebrand, he must have virtue constantly on his tongue; he must piteously 
« scold at all the gay, the frivolous and the unlucky ;” above all, he must be constantly 
in a bad humor. “In Guizot’s case, it was principally the want of joyousness in his dis- 
position, and the entire absence of humor in his intellect, which secured his reputa- 
tion.” 

Professor Williamson, writing on “ Pyrrhonism in Science,” protests, in the interest 
of science and of scientific writers, against the Papal manner which the latter are apt 
to assume, and enumerates the hypotheses which have been taken up, accepted by 
scientific men, and exploded,—all within our generation. He concludes that “ there is 
no danger of the scientific world stagnating for lack of philosophies about which to 
debate.” “What we may desire and hope for is that as men grow older and wiser, 
they will be increasingly recognizant of these facts ;—that, alike in theology and in 
science, different conclusions will be drawn from identical premises; that universal 
identity of thought and feeling is an impossibility ; that the progress of science will be 
promoted rather than retarded by the use of cautious language; and that every dog- 
matic assertion which has to be withdrawn at some future time, supplies a weapon to 
non-scientific opponents of which they will not be slow to take advantage.” 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.—After Mr. James’s novel, which increases as it goes on, 
if not in cleverness, at least in the consciousness of cleverness, the reader of Macmillan 
willturn to Matthew Arnold’s article on Byron. Like his essay on Wordsworth, it is 
the introduction to a volume of extracts. Byron and Wordsworth are, to him, the 
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poets of the century. “There are poems of Coleridge, and of Keats, equal, if not su- 
perior, to anything of Byron’s or Wordsworth’s; but a dozen papers or two will contain 
them, and the remaining poetry is of a quality much inferior. Scott never, I think, 
rises as a poet to the level of Byron and Wordsworth at all.” And “all the personal 
charm of Shelley cannot hinder us from at least discovering in his poetry the incurable 
want, in general, of a sound subject-matter, and the incurable fault, in consequence, of 
unsubstantiality.” And then, after eight or nine pages of analysis, illustrated or forti- 
fied by citations from Swinburne, Edward Scherer and Goethe,—« I place his { Words- 
worth’s] poetry, therefore, above Byron’s on the whole, although in some points he 
was greatly Byron’s inferior. But there, too, Wordsworth and Byron stand, it seems to 
me, first and pre-eminent in actual performance, a glorious pair among the English 
poets of this century. Keats had probably, indeed, a more consummate poetic gift 
than either of them; but he died, having produced too little and being as yet too im- 
mature to rival them. I, for my part, can never even think of equalling with them 
any other of their contemporaries,—either Coleridge, poet and philosopher, wrecked in 
a mist of opinion; or Shelley, beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.” 

Next to this, and the only other article of much interest, is another criticism, by 
Alfred Austin, “On a Recent Criticism of Mr. Swinburne’s.” The ‘‘ recent criticism” 
is, of course, that on Tennyson and De Musset. ‘Even when Mr. Swinburne praises, 
and no one praises more liberally, he always gives one the idea that he is directing his 
panegyric a¢ somebody who is not being panegyrized.” In this case it is Mr, Tenny- 
son himself, and Mr. Swinburne praises “ Rizpah” in order to “take a whack” at the 
“Idyls.” Of Victor Hugo, before whom Mr. Swinburne “bows and bobs and genuflects 
an almost countless number of times in the course of the paper. on which I am com- 
menting,” Mr. Austin says that “in the opinion of Sainte-Beuve, De Musset was far 
more of a poet than Victor Hugo; and that, with the exception of Mr. Swinburne him- 
self, all English critics with whom I am acquainted entertain no doubt that Mr, Ten- 
nyson is a more considerable poet than both De Musset and Victor Hugo put together, 
with a large margin to spare.” 








FINANCE. 
New York, March 23, 1881. 


With the week that ends to-day, Wall Street stock speculation has begun to show 
in actual figures the condition of the market, which before had only been apparent to 
those who have looked beneath the surface of things. In other words, where, to the 
sanguine, the dullness, irregularity and heaviness of the previous week’s market was 
only regarded as a recuperation that would eventuate in a recovery, to-day the record 
of the week’s movement of prices tells a story of exhaustion and reaction. There 
were rallies and upward spurts all along; but the rallies grew fewer and smaller with 
each day, the periods of depression waxed longer and more frequent, until to-day the 
market closed on a somewhat severe decline, that left prices about 2 to nearly 9 per 
cent. below the final quotations on last Wednesday. Scarcely a stock ends higher, and 
certainly not one active stock, if we except Lake Shore, which has been worked by 
an interest that has “ bulled ” it in the face of a weak speculation, and succeeded in 
saving the trivial advance of ¥ per cent. out of the general wiping away of past gains. 
The total transactions were heavier this week, the last few days having witnessed a 
fair revival of activity. It may be worth while to mention a few of the principal 
losses at the close : New Jersey Central, 87; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 83/; 
Delaware and Hudson, 434; Reading, 61%4; Union Pacific, 514; Northern Pacific com- 
mon, 714; New York Central, 334; Erie common, 24%; Wabash preferred, 214; Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, 21/; and Pacific Mail, 27%. 

The speculative situation of the past two weeks may be summed up in a single sen- 
tence: The holders of stocks are anxious to get out of them, but dare not sell heavily 
for fear of unmaking their own market, and the people who are out of stocks have no 
disposition to buy them. Asa result, we have had a market in which the dealings 
were mostly in the hands of brokers and small traders, who sold and bought with the 
only object of making % or ¥% per cent. out of each other. The outside public has been 
awaiting the turn of events, with many eyes fixed on the seat of National Government ; 
the holders of stocks have not dared to sell heavily, for the speculation has shown too 
great sensitiveness to the least free supply; and while there is more or less of a pro- 
nounced “ bear ” party, the larger operators have seemed to prefer waiting for the ap- 
parently inevitable settling down of an unsupported market, to attempting a vigorous 
“short” campaign. The market mainly has reached its lower level through its own 
sheer weight. 

The weakest stocks on the list during the past few days have been the coal shares. 
The poor condition of the coal trade has been openly revealed recently. Candid coal 
managers acknowledged that business was almost at a standstill, and that prices, on 
paper or elsewhere—so far as the producing companies were concerned—were merely 
nominal. By the inexorable necessity of events, the companies have been compelled to 
agree to suspend mining during the closing three days of this and the next calendar 
week. More than that, a reduction of schedule prices of 10 to 25 cents has been made. 
However the business later may improve, and however sure the bonds of brotherly har- 


mony among the companies seem to-day, the present phase of affairs is gloomy enough. | 


Still, so far as natural influences are concerned, the Granger stocks have, by their com- 
parative strength, proved that they could despise and defy, on Wall Street, the enmity 
of the very elements. It may be more significant, as to the probable immediate fate of 
the coal shares, that Wall Street has found out, or believes that it has, that several 
large houses, who have been known to be “ bulls” in Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, have, within the week, quietly marketed most of their holdings of this stock. 





Left to itself, it is an easy matter to predict what the immediate future of the mar- 
ket must be. But if some near action is taken on the refunding question that will 
drive considerable capital from Government bonds into good dividend-paying stocks 
and bonds, it is possible that the natural gravitation of prices downward may be checked. 
In the meantime, it is Quand méme ? Towering above the interval from now to the 
time when any relief can come, is the portentous fact that most prices are higher than 
any conservative mind can justify. 

In railroad bonds the speculation has been dull and irregular, in sympathy with the 
course of the stock market; but, while prices end generally lower, the changes, except 
in a few cases, are not pronounced. The Government bond market has been moder- 
ately active and firm thoughout the week. State bonds have been dull, outside of a 
continued active speculation in the Tennessee bonds, the prices of which have held 
pretty strong in the whole. 

The action of the executive committee of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
in issuing the $18,000,000 residue stock held in the treasury, but belonging to the 
holders of proprietary rights under the plan of reorganization, has been pretty thoroughly 
explained. The explanations read plausibly, and probably there was only one course 
for the managers of the Company to pursue. But, nevertheless, unfavorable comment 
has been caused by the secrecy with which the whole subject was vailed, from the 
time—some months ago at least—when the question of the issue first became one of 
serious discussion among the directors of the Company down to the time when the is- 
sue was definitely decided upon. Wall Street has been trading in Northern Pacific 
common stock with one idea, and that that only 310,000 shares could be bought or 
sold at the Stock Exchange and not 490,000. 

The weekly statement of the New York Associated Banks issued last Saturday, was, 
as we have previously indicated would probably be the case, a favorable one, the full 
effect of the bond purchases of the preceding week not being felt sooner. It may be 
that, while the preceding statement was made upon rising averages, the last state ment 
is somewhat better than the actual condition of the banks would show on Saturday 
morning ; but there is no doubt about the fact that the demand from the country for 
money at this season of the year, to be used in making the usual April settlements, is 
materially less than in former years, and even less than was anticipated. According 
to the bank statement, the shipments of money last week to the interior amounted to 
about $700,000, and it is probable that the actual shipments were somewhat larger. 
The banks increased their deposits over $6,000,000 and their loans nearly $4,000,000, 
while the average amount of specie held was $3,684,000 greater than indicated by the 
statement of the preceeding week. The specie reserve is now a little less than one 
per cent. above the 25 per cent. rule. Compared with the statement issued a year ago, 
there is a striking contrast, every item which goes to make up the statement, except 
circulation and legal tenders, showing a decrease last year of $2,500,000 to $5,800,000 
for the week, against a greater increase in each of the items of last week. 

The New York banks are much less interested in obtaining a large circulation than 
most of the country banks, as money can generally be employed here to better advan- 
tage than by the purchase of bondsto secure circulation. The truth of this statement 
is indicated by the fact that the present circulation of the New York banks is less than 
$16,000,000, and the average amount for a long time past has been about $20,000,000. 
The increase in the circulation last week was only $305,000, notwithstanding the 
Metropolitan Bank took out on Monday $900,000 circulation, of which it was able to 
negotiate $308,000. The amount of national bank notes of all the banks in the coun- 
try outstanding at the end of last week was $346,734,628, against $344,537,498 on 
January 31st, and $343,341,677 four weeks previous, showing that the circulation is 
now larger than it was before the banks cancelled about $19,000,000, at the time they 
were threatened by Congress with adverse legislation. Practically, the increase all 
comes from the country banks. Those banks which deposited legal tender notes du- 
ring the pendency of the Funding Bill have again taken out new notes by the re-deposit 
of bonds amounting to $1,813,750, while the amount taken out by-other banks during 
the same time has been $1,623,380, making a total of $3,437,130. 

No apprehension is felt by the banks here of a stringency in the money market at 
present, as it is believed that they will be able to meet all legitimate demands that may be 
made by the country banks during the next fortnight, and after the first of April any 


| unusual shipments of money may be expected soon to return. If a refunding bill, pure 


and simple, could be passed quickly by Congress, and if some modification of existing 
laws respecting taxation of deposits and circulation, could be obtained, the banks 
would generally favor an extra session, even if it resulted in the adoption of a bill fix. 
ing the rate of interest on the new bonds as low as 3 per cent.; but the uncertainties as 
to the disposition of Congress, when once together, to adjourn promptly after the enact- 
ment of such laws only as are really needed before next winter, and the dangers at 
present of adverse legislation directed towards the national banks, lead many thought- 
ful and conservative financiers to believe that more harm than good may result from 
the calling of an extra session. There must, necessarily, be doubt and uncertainty re- 
specting money matters pending the session, and what the country particularly needs 
in order to perpetuate the prosperity that has been such a marked feature the past year 
or two, is a settled, fixed policy regarding financial affairs, and the absence of all tin- 
kering with the public debt. 

Periodically the daily newspapers refer to the great financial success of the French 
Republic, and recent efforts have been made to show that the United States Govern- 
ment ought to be able to float a 3 per cent. bond, inasmuch as the French Government 
has met with such marked success in disposing of its 3 per cent. rentes, the subscrip- 
tions for which were more than thirty times covered. The injustice and either stu- 
pidity or wickedness of the comparison consists in the fact that the French consols 
were sold at 83% per cent., while it is proposed that the United States bond shall sell 
at par. 
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The long contest over the junction road in Philadelphia between the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania Companies, seems to have been suddenly settled, at least 
for the present. Persons in a position to know the facts, claim that the arrangement 
between the two companies is only temporary, and that it is subject to cancellation on 
short notice. Hereafter, the trains of the Baltimore and Ohio will reach New York, 
however, by the Pennsylvania instead of the Bound Brook route, and the construction 
of an independent line between Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Baltimore and Ohio 
In the contest for the control 
of the New York traffic, the Pennsylvania Company, it must be admitted, has played a 
bold and successful hand, and to-day it is complete master of the situation. 

The report of Mr. Dallas, Master, and chairman of the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Company, which was held last Monday, has been 
It shows that the stockholders present at the 
meeting, in person or by proxy, duly registered, held 292,053 shares, of which 273,106 


Company is a question for future developments to settle. 


filed in the Court of Common Pleas. 
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shares had been registered for three months preceding the day of the meeting. It is 
expected that the Court will render its decision during the current week as to the le- 
gality of the election. The stock of the Company has been particularly weak. There 
seems good reason to believe that the McCalmont Brothers and their associates will yet 
succeed in obtaining control of the property, and that Mr. Gowen will be compelled to 
step down and out. There are rumors that Mr. Gowen has endorsed the notes of the 
‘company for large amounts, and that in case of his failure to retain his present position, 
he will be very seriously injured, if not ruined financially. The active stocks, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned at the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, have been the Northern 
Pacific, Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, Pennsylvania, Lehigh Navigation and Lehigh 
Valley, Philadelphia, and Erie and the Huntington and Broadtop stocks. Of course, 
the market has felt the effect of the general weakness in prices at the New York Stock 
Exchange during the past few days, but there is nothing of special interest in the 
course of the market to call for extended comment. The sales have not been large. 
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Hon, GEORGE H, FAIRMAN, ‘“ ¥ 
Gen. D. B. McKIBBIN, U.S. A., “ Se 
OSEPH TRIMBLE, bid ad 

M. H. LAFFERTY., Camden, N. J. 
CHARLES E. COATES, Baltimore, Md. 
Commovore W. W. W. WOOD, Ch. Eng’r, U. S. N., Washing- 


ton, D.C, 
JOEN M. BROOM, St. Mary’s, Md. 


ENGINEER: 
J. L. MEIGS, Washington, D. C. 


The Southern Maryland Railroad. 


Location of the Road and Objects. 


The Southern Maryland Railroad is designed to extend from 
Point Lookout, at the mouth of the Potomac River, to Washington, 
where it will make connection with the Baltimore and Potomac 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Road, and with the Washington and 
Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Road. 

From Point Lookout to Brandywine, where it intersects the 
Pope’s Creek Branch of the Baltimore and Potomac Road, is a dis- 
tance of 58 miles, of which 46 miles have been graded. The length 
of the road is 77 miles, In its location it conforms closely to the 
dividing ridge between the waters of Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay from Point Lookout to the City of Washington. 

The charter is a liberal one, and was obtained in 1868. The 
objects of its projectors were the agricultural development of Point 
Lookout peninsula, and to open a new outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, 
by way of St. Mary’s River and Chesapeake Bay, for the vast and 
ever-increasing productions of the great West. 

he Southern Maryland Road is virtually.an extension of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Roads to deep water in 
the lower Chesapeake, and through them and their ramifications 
it becomes connected with the whole railroad system of the country 
and with the coal-fields of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


30-YEAR 6 PER-CENT. 
GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


Southern Maryland Railroad Company —Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Trustees—go Miles Graded. 














The road will be completed to Dean Point Harbor, at the mouth 
of Patuxent River, within sixty days, and to St. Mary’s Harbor in 
ninety days, and to POINT LOOK: JUT within four months. 

Subscriptions will be received for $500,000 of the above bonds at 

y the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia. 
Robert M. Lind 
obert M. Lindsay, 


828 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


~ by the Citizen’s National Bank, Washington, D.C , and also 








“L’ARI,” 268s. 

PREMIUM PLATE OFFERED GRATUITOUSLY TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 
To “L’Art’’ For 1881. 

A SpLenpip Etcuinc sy E. CHAMPOLLION, after a PAINTING 
BY A. CASANOVA, entitled ‘‘ Un Corn pans LE JARDIN.” 

The plate is 1814x15 inches, and is esteemed as a good rendering 
of the picture. 


Application as to terms, etc., is solicited. 


Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 





WM. A. DROWN & CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street,e 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
@ SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
221 WALNUT ST. 

RIGGS & BRO.#! WALUrsr. 
Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 

[ ANDRETHS” SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 

21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








